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KNEE-BREECHES. 


OLLEGE life, like the adult world of which it is a weak min- 

iature, has many shortnesses. Of these some are remediless, 
and though bad must be borne—others, too short and narrow for 
the time and place, are curable and need but the calling forth and 
reception of a little advice, to lengthen them. That imperfections 
exist, we must charge nature who denies perfection to mortals ; 
that there are no remedies, we must pull our hat over the eyes 
and lay it to misfortune: but that there are both imperfections 
and remedies, nature and misfortune are not criminal, and the 
crime must be laid at our own door. We lament, but cannot 
alter the fact, that our Professors are not paid ** two-thirds of the 
salaries which the youngest ministers in the city receive ”—when 
ministers are the worst paid of all men. This shortness, though 
great and glaring for the character of the institution, lies beyond 
the reach of home-remedies, and for the present at least, must be 
endured, That the Library is “ too small for thorough research,” 
its fund for new purchases “ only $1500,” and this * already ex- 
pended in advance ”; that the number of instructors ** should be 
doubled to meet the doubling demand,” that there is “a pressing 
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want of new apparatus ” ; that new scholarships are needed, that 
the dormitory fund is not yet large enough ; that more and better 
buildings are wanting and more and better sweeps to take care of 
them ; that in fine, a sum of almost half a million of dollars has 
been contributed to specific objects, while ‘“‘ the general fund of 
the college of late has only been increased by the welcome gift 
of $5000 of Chief Justice Williams of Hartford,” are all ex- 
pressions of wants with which we heartily sympathize and for 
whose obliteration we as sincerely wish. Their existence isa 
necessary evil, and like honest poverty should cause no blush of 
shame. They cannot long remain. They will disappear at the 
‘welcome gifts’ of future benefactors. They in patience are 
biding the time. 

There is another species of knee-breeches, however, the short- 
ness and unfittingness of which, are both subjects of mortification 
and fit subjects for reform. We may bea little forward in our 
views and are content to be so, but we disclaim with emphasis 
the title of ‘jerky radicals.” We confess to an over-sensitive- 
ness, a squeamish regard for appearances, zot shallow. We hold 
a bow-down reverence for the name of Yale College, but would 
have both its inner workings and outside appearances to a con- 
formance therewith. We seek no “ pinchbeck reputation” and 
would have ‘the reality’ just as long as ‘the appearances.’ 
Where things are “‘too short,” we would, when convinced of 
their shortness, without scruples lengthen them; where they are 
unworthy, we would in the same manner remove them. Leaving 
in general to circumstances “to shape our ends” we like at times 
to do a little “‘ rough-hewing ” on the means. 

First from our black list, if we may be allowed commencing 
with an old subject, there is too much ‘ school-room ’ discipline, 
too much folded-arm obedience and too little of the university- 
independence. We assume, and here we beg to differ from the 
last Lit., that men come to college, not boys, down whose throats 
discipline and knowledge are to be shipped by a kind of * choking 
process.’ It would be sad to admit, that the many, manly, self- 
supporting men are here to play, and that a knotted beach-rod 
must be held before their eyes to keep them from it ; we doubt 
if “*the average collegian is determined to learn as little as possi- 
ble.” Doubtless such cases exist and in too large numbers, but 
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it is unnatural to call the exceptions the rule. If the average 
collegian is determined to learn as little as possible, then the av- 
erage graduate knows ‘as little as possible,’ for it is evident that 
no forcing process, no educational ram, will teach a man against 
his will. With the assumption then, that collegians are not boys, 
they should not be tied in by petty rules, fitted for the nature of 
boys; but yet, since even men need much restraint, we would 
seek a mean, a purgatory between the maximum and minimum, 
which while it allows not full and perfect laxity, yet undoes all 
the pigmy ties, so productive of prevarication and deceit. We 
think there are many “‘ small laws,” and every one can from his 
own experience think of some, which exact a schoolboy-obedience 
and whose repeal would show that students “‘are made of better 
stuff.” We deplore the necessity of excuses, take no stand on 
stages of discipline, and deprecate mutilated consciences. We 
hate to know the small deceits, the ‘lying truths,’ which men 
practice to shun a mark—a miserable black spot stroked across 
the corner of a square; we regret to see the inquisitous glance 
bent upon the petitioner, half full of doubt and full of contempt ; 
we dislike to hear the little debate, the petty pros and cons, one 
presenting some neatly-framed excuse, the other objecting some 
insignificant but just-applicable law. 

It is not sought to strike at the root at once—for conservatism 
is sound—and do away with the whole system of marks and ex- 
cuses, but only to approach the great central principle, the golden 
mean of discipline, by slowly cutting down the little outside parts, 
which surround it. Those at present unnecessary, should be 
annulled, others as they become so. 

Marks checked down in daily recitation, as a test of merit, are 
no less fallacious, no less inductive of narrow-chested scholarship, 
and of all the unworthy means to gain it. Who behind the 
scenes would take an appointment list, as an “‘ infallible touch- 
stone ” of scholarship? Or, is it a sign that a man “ without a 
stand” has less general knowledge of his studies that one who 
ranks higher up the list? ‘Thoroughness in competitive exam- 
inations—such as was recently tried in one division of the Junior 
class with satisfaction to teacher and taught—at unexpected mo- 
ments with little time **to cram” would find a nearer test. It 
would finish the evils, which the present system ensures, the 
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school-boy dread of a failure, the nervousness about “ stand,” 
It has the more serious tendency of promoting ‘ book’ knowledge 
rather than ‘ subject’ knowledge, of drinking in individual theories 
rather than assuming the good parts of several. Set jobs are 
given out, and as men are “ ranked ” according as they have thor- 
oughly, partially, or not at all, committed this desideratum, out- 
side matter “is not in the lesson.” The result is shreds and 
kickshaws of knowledge, not scholarship. A cramped, one-man’s 
view of certain subjects is obtained, which a deeper, all-embracing 
search would have enlarged into sound genuine knowledge, with 
much practicality. 

Moreover, from the “very short ” custom of retaining in use 
the text-books of graduates, ideas are often met, which doubtless 
were correct when first from the press, but more recent discovery 
convinced them erroneous. Two “ well-to-do” examples, one 
a first year study, the other coming in the third,—and even ad- 
mitted by one member of the faculty “to be unfortunate that we 
had to use them”—need no particularizing. Such puniness 
known outside would take from appearances. A desire for the 
genuiue and real should undertake their removal from within. 

Other instances and other kinds of short-breeches are numerous. 
About many of them, as there are “men of many minds,” and 
as the application of censure may fit only the head of particular 
classes, our satiric thong may provoke their distaste. This we 
take as a good sign, since when a man begins by getting mad with 
advice, he generally ends by getting mad with himself, and a res- 
olution to do better is likely to follow. The polish and politeness 
of college-life offer examples of a shortness, which sets most 
awkwardly from contrast. The frail offenders in this respect are 
only the exceptionals, but the disgrace arising from their offense 
falls upon the whole, since in bodies an ill-ordered member puts 
out of order all the rest. When Integer ipse ourselves, we are 
nervously afraid of being called “* poor-mannered,” and dislike to 
be put in a class ticketed “* rowdy students.” We prefer to pass 
to the other extreme, to be called Quixotic, chivalrous, romantic, 
Hudibrastic, and we even yield admiration to the man, who strip- 
ped off his velveteen, that a lady should not wet her feet in crossing 
a mud-puddle, The qualities represented by these epithets bring 
no idea of rudeness with them, and point not at a barrenness in 
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our intellectual faculty. ‘To be ill mannered’ on the other 
hand is synonomous with ‘ to be ignorant,’ and disproves a claim 
to intelligence and superiority. No one we know, who is truly 
polished—and polish is but the refining touch of education—can 
be ill-mannered. Shortness in manners argues a shortness in 
education. Bad manners, therefore, ina seat of learning, a place 
of education, are most out-of-place and “‘ short.”” We blush when 
a lady says she has frequently turned out of her way to avoid a 
student-group, we blush when we hear the insulting remarks used 
against those who do not take this trouble. Music Hall with its 
disgraceful scene of two years ago still haunts us ; the complaint 
of a similar disgrace in the case of some ladies of Hartford—men- 
tioned in the Courant some weeks back—still lingers. From 
the first callow flight in rudeness up to the organized system of 
Wednesday-afternoon politeness, there is something unworthy, 
something relict of tenderer years. Zeal and heartiness in our 
pursyits need not, if we use a little more of our home-manners, 
degenerate into boyishness and boisterousness. 

The English Language suffers by college usage,—it is veneered, 
metaphorically terming it, till it is “‘ sticky ” with new and false 
words. ‘*Slang” passes current. We are great sticklers after 
plain English, we have learned to set the mouth in a certain way 
to pronounce it, and we utter a protest against its miscegenation 
with barbarian tongues. Well-expressed ideas in old, long-formed 
English are much more soothing,—more ear-tickling,—than the 
same ideas pranked forth in an affecting array of slang phrases, 
aided by all the effect of novelty and all the pleasure of startling- 
ness: good anglo-saxon—-so it is healthy, we care not how much 
thumbed by interchange in common currency, wins the race with 
us ahead of any made-up conversation cropping forth in its ‘‘ ex- 
otic forms of sheer slang.” A manis a fool, or in a circumlocu- 
tion, blessed with “an honest obliquity of understanding,” why 
reject the word “fool,” which the world has used ever since 
Balaamic days, and strain after “ pill,” or the equally startling 
“cake,” or even “ skedunk”? There is more of satisfaction, to 
say nothing of purity, in thinking till the ‘ proper word ’ is reached, 
than in searching for something new and rough, with which to 
thread our discourse for the edification,—and that but momentary 
—of the hearer. For, who would permanently sacrifice the solid 
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for the salt, the substantial for the spicy, even if slang always 
possessed these elements of salt and spice? The fault, to say 
the least, is a six-inch one and might be bettered. 

Business talent and a business-like manner of procedure,—for 
all points where this quality of shortness is perceived, much com- 
plained of, and little remedied, falls by right within the em- 
brace of our subject, are within the wants and wishes of all 
college affairs. If the statement is true, that college is no 
place for business men, the proposition when reversed still has 
truth—business men find no place in college. Often is the 
complaint heard about the irregularity in money matters—the 
** small way of doing business ” in the collection of money and 
the still smaller in accounting for it. Said an aggrieved sub- 
scriber lately, ‘* In the last three years I have given in subscrip- 
tions $145. I have never seen a report or thought of asking for 
one—my only hope is, that the receiver has got more good in 
receiving it, than the giver has satisfaction in giving.” This is 
a late case, and parallel ones are not rare. Heartiness and gen- 
erosity are always found in those able and willing to give, and it 
is but just that the small equivalent should be returned, of letting 
one know the use to which his widow’s-mite has been put. If 
reports are not possible in all cases, at least let them not be as 
rare as philosopher’s stones, or as brief as politeness in a man 
newly enriched. More doubtless would be given where more is 
accounted for, and, even if no other advantage came, there would 
result both pleasure to the donor and satisfaction to the recipient. 

Shams, “‘ pinchbeck quackery” and all the impositions which 
abound so numerously, are fruitfull in this same feature of unfit- 
tingness. Reputations for good or bad report are too often based 
in low and false estimates of their owner’s character. The rise 
and fall in the popular scale, is influenced by a too slight change 
of temperature, since every one lends “a favoring breeze ” to one 
started upwards and an impetus to the descendant. The criterion 
which holds is wrong. Men at all times should be judged by 
what they are not by what they d, for the glitter of prizes is 
shallow, the name of popularity a humbug, unless backed by gen- 
uine worth. Esteem should be dowered upon men without es- 
tates rather than on estates without men.—Men “are born,” 
estates may “ be made.” Ability at all times has awakened and 
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at all times should awaken admiration, but it should not cast dust 
in the eyes when looking at a man’s character. There is need 
besides of more independence, and it should not in the rare cases 
where it does exist, be styled idiosyncracy. Those possessing it 
are always ‘‘ self-made,” while their opposites are frequently but 
the mere whittlings of circumstances, and the applause which 
in the world distinguishes between the two, should in their col- 
lege types draw deep the line of separation. 

Flaws whether great or small look deeper-limned from contrast. 
As black looms blacker, when side by side with white, or bad 
takes a darker hue from oppositiveness to good, so the dwarfish- 
ness existent in college characters, appears still shorter and more 
awkward in the light and manliness thrown from its other fea- 
tures. For, who would look for “‘ shams ” in the home of gen- 
uine sincerity, or for rudeness in the seat of learning, or, false 
popularity and falser criterions, where true and tried friendships 
are known to live? Small faults can do great harm, careful- 
ness in small things, attention to minutiz, point at general excel- 
lence; in college well-doing all take pride, and all feel the dis- 
grace, which comes from any unbecomingness. To twist into 
smoothness all undue juttings, to cut off all unnecessary appen- 
dages, while delighting to throw into prominence “the good 
parts” are tasks, “‘ which sooner done will sooner pay.” Passed 
are the days of bibs and pap-spoons, milk-tea has ceased to please 
as a beverage, so the garments fitted to those earlier days have 
become too small for old age. But the existence of knee-breeches 
in an age of long ones, is not an evil in the view of expediency 
alone, it isa double one, for while they are unknown, we appear 
better than we are. 

Where they exist, genuineness cannot exist; for a reputation 
is held in no wise backed by reality. Greatness in name is de- 
sired, but short things are clung to, and by a species of jesuitry hid 
from sight. ‘Two passions cannot be served. As much of rep- 
utation as is deserved it is pleasant to receive, but when attained, 
and through many failings and coral-beds of smallness, we are 
conscious it is unmerited, and we still prefer to cling to these fail- 
ings, then it is better to renounce the bauble, content to be, in 
whatever we are, sincere. 
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THE LIT.’S RAISON D’ETRE. 


T various periods in the history of our Magazine, different 

editors have been moved to announce their opinions in regard 
to its management ; claiming in some cases to represent the ideas of 
their associates in office, in others to offer simply their individual 
beliefs. It is now about six years since the subject has been 
treated of in a regular article, and the present one may therefore 
be of some little interest. It is offered with no desire of dicta- 
ting the future course of the Lir., or of ridiculing its character 
in the past; neither does it pretend to have the sanction of the 
retiring editorial board. It claims simply to represent the ideas 
of the writer, who, in parting from the Magazine, wishes to put 
on record a statement of what a year’s experience has convinced 
him to be the true policy in conducting it. 

Before proceeding to discuss the matter, however, it may be 
worth while to trace in few words the course of the Magazine in 
the past, and to review briefly the opinions expressed at different 
times in regard to it. Said the founders, at the outset: ‘To 
foster a literary spirit, and to furnish a medium for its. exercise ; 
to rescue from utter waste the many thoughts and musings of a 
student’s leisure hours; and to afford some opportunity to train 
ourselves for the strife and collision of mind which we must 
expect in after life—such and similar motives have urged us to 
this undertaking.” This idea seems to have prevailed for a dozen 
years or more; the first protest being raised against it when the 
editors of ’49 took control, and “ defined their position.” They 
laid down the principle that the Lit. should be a “ mirror of 
college life ;” which principle their successors in 52, when giving 
up their office, most heartily endorsed. The editors of this class, 
at the outset of their labors, instituted the ** Memorabilia,” which 
has been a prominent feature ever since, and devised the pro- 
spectus or advertisement upon the last page of the cover, which 
remained without change (except a slight one hereafter noted) up 
to the close of the last volume. Before this the prospectus had 
varied a little every year, but coincided in its general tone with 
that already quoted from the first number. The commencement 
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programmes and lists of prize men had been inserted for five or 
six years before the regular “* Memorabilia” wasinstituted. For 
the half-dozen volumes succeeding the first, the ‘* Epilegomena,” 
and afterwards the ** Editor’s Table,” which superseded it and in 
a measure supplied its place, were the only reliefs to the “‘ heavy 
literary ” portion of the Magazine. We have said that the first 
protest against this state of things was made by ’49, and the first 
great attack upon it by ’52. So likewise ’53 and ’56in turn re- 
commended the new ideas in their farewell addresses, and ’59 and 
’60 announced their allegiance to them, at the very outset of their 
labors. It was reserved for ’61, on beginning their duties, to 
raise the first counterblast, and profess allegiance to the ancient 
order of things. They were bound to be “literary,” and so 
“ prove true to the name of the periodical.” They amended the 
advertisement on the cover, inherited from 52, by striking out 
the latter part of the clause which read: ‘* Contributions are 
solicited upon any subject of interest to students; but local, 
spirited and humorous articles are specially desired.” In a word, 
they fully accepted the current delusion that lively and interesting 
writing is not “literary.” And so well were their efforts appre- 
ciated that the pecuniary support accorded them was very small 
indeed. Their success hardly encouraged their successors to 
pursue the same pathway ; for the next time, and the last, that 
the subject was mentioned,—by an editor of ’64, the principle 
that a college magazine should confine its attention to college 
matters was again plainly asserted. It thus appears that from the 
time, twenty years ago, when doubts first began to be raised as to 
whether the original * mission” of the Lir. was its true one, 
only a single board of editors has openly declared its adherence to 
to the old order of things, while very many have protested against 
it. Yet, spite of this apparent unanimity of opinion in its favor, 
the “‘ mirror-of-college-life ” scheme has been by no means gen- 
erally adhered to in practice, as an examination of most of the 
volumes, or of our ‘‘ index ” to the same, will show. The rea- 
sons in support of it need therefore to be urged upon public atten- 
tion again and again. And this we now propose to do. 

The success of a magazine is of course measured by the profit 
it affords the two classes,—writers and readers ; and if it benefits 
neither it has no right to live. To our mind there can be no 
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doubt that the writer gains most by generally treating of college 
subjects, for the simple reason that they naturally occupy his 
thoughts, to the exclusion of others; and the putting together 
of words devoid of ideas is rather injurious than beneficial. The 
clear expression of the thoughts which his life and experience 
suggest to him does the writer more good, unquestionably, than 
the production of arguments for and against some abstracta, 
in which he delusively believes himself to be interested, or the 
drawing of historical parallels whose philosophy he as wrongfully 
judges himself to comprehend. To write with advantage to him- 
self a man must have a living interest in his theme, and, except 
in exceptional cases, a college man will not have that interest in 
subjects altogether disconnected from college life. His own 
self-interest, then, should generally prompt him to write only of 
that whereof he knows. 

But the benefit of the writer is really a matter of very secondary 
importance ; the reader is the person chiefly to be considered ; 
and that to him the chief value of a college publication lies in 
its treating of college matters, is a fact which cannot be ques- 
tioned. Outside topics, and events of the day, as discussed by 
older and wiser heads, he can read of elsewhere if he so desires ; 
but comments and discussions on the life and institutions which 
surround him can be supplied through no other medium than the 
college periodical. If it is wanting in these, nothing short of a 
miracle can prevent its being stale, flat, and unprofitable,—to all 
except the personal friends of the different writers. The sooner 
it dies the better. 

A simile, whose aptness must excuse its age, likens college to 
a microcosm. The subjects for thought and discussion contained 
within this * little world ” are so innumerable, varied and enter- 
taining, that no one can offer as an excuse for venturing beyond 
it the want of original themes, or the desire of “ fresh fields and 
pastures new.” Its inhabitants are most interested in that which 
personally concerns them ; while dwellers beyond its borders, to 
whom student life is a wonder and a mystery, will sometimes 
read the genuine expressions suggested by that life, though all other 
“‘ young” writing is an abomination not to be endured. The 
raison d étre of a college periodical, then, or more especially of the 
Lir., is not the publication of prize compositions, or of mildewed 
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essays, or of heavy disquisitions on truth, justice, and the eternal 
verities. It is rather the examination of the phases and philoso- 
phy of college life, in a manner as pleasant and natural as may be, 
and the recording of facts and fancies connected therewith. 

It seems remarkable that the Lir. existed so long without 
giving any attention whatever to the systematic recording of col- 
lege news. In a practical point of view there can be no doubt 
that the ** Memorabilia ” is the most valuable portion of the Mag- 
azine. For fifteen years it formed the best because the only 
statement of current events in college. ‘The appearance of the 
Courant, in 1865, apparently induced the belief that the “* Mem- 
orabilia ” was thenceforth of less importance than before. This 
was a mistake. ‘There is as much difference in the ways of stating 
news as in any other kind of literary action. A weekly, in point 
of present interest, has of course in such matters the advantage 
of a monthly, but the latter, having more leisure to collate, clas- 
sify, and digest its information, can present it in better form for 
historical reference. Thus it is plain that a person could get ina 
few moments a clearer and more connected idea of college events 
during the past year, from the Memorabilia of the Lir. than he 
could gain in many hours from the files of the Courant, though 
the accounts of them in the latter were generally more readable 
because they appeared nearer the time of their occurrence. Still, 
old as much of its news must needs be when published, the 
Memorabilia is even now the best read part of the Magazine, so 
that no man need think his efforts wasted when he devotes his 
time to perfecting this brief record of events. It is the one thing 
which gives the Lir. a historical value, and no pains should be 
spared to make it, in its way, complete and reliable in every part. 

This “ oldest college periodical,” then, so long as it keeps in 
its proper sphere, has a very good right to live, and probably will 
claim the right for several years to come. At another time we 
may mention some of the drawbacks against which it has to con- 
tend, and which must always prevent a complete fulfilment of its 
true “* mission,” no matter how clearly this is perceived and labored 
for. Actions are said to speak louder than words, and they serve 
to show the’sense in which the latter are intended, as well. Itis 
by their writings, therefore, that we interpret the sense in which 
the founders of the Magazine understood their prospectus. Thus, 
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we have disapproved of it. Yet, if the words will only be taken 
in what to us seems the right sense, we are ready most heartily 
to endorse that first declaration, and assert that, ‘* To foster a 
literary spirit, and to furnish a medium for its exercise; to rescue 
from utter waste the many thoughts and musings of a student’s 
leisure hours, and to afford a training for the strife and competion 
of active life ””—is the Lir.’s raison d’étre. L. H. B. 


WINTER. 


Who loves the winter time, 
All cold and drear and lone, 
When every chilly wind that blows 
Seems like a stifled moan? 
And the trees are bare, 
And the meadows wear 
The harvest, frost has sown. 
The leaden clouds hang low, 
Or across the sky are bowled, 
And they send a moaning wind to say 
That a tempest fierce they hold. 
And their place they change 
And like words arrange 
A sentence that spells—It’s cold. 


The sun itself grows cold, 
Thick-muffled in a cloud, 
Seeming whene’er its face appears 
Enveloped in a shroud. 

And no bird is nigh 

To raise on high 
The voice once so sweet and loud. 
The murmuring brook no more 
Babbles its song of glee, 
For the ice-king’s hand has stopped its mouth, 
And its voice is no longer free. 

And the daisy rank 

Upon the bank 
The passer no longer can see. 
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Still is the court of the cold, 
Silent the chambers of frost, 
For nature is checked in her course of love, 
And her winning smile she’s lost. 
And she misses the breeze 
Among the trees 
That once her branches toss’d. 
But the sleep will not last for aye, 
For the Sun reins his horses again, 
And with silent feet they come hastening on, 
Over Heaven’s boundless plain, 
And the flowers will spring 
To their feet, and bring 
The beauties that fall with the rain. 


RATS. 


HE rat is a wild animal long since condemned to death by 

man, but the sentence cannot be executed because the criminal 
flees from justice. Being under the ban, he naturally avoids 
mankind and skulks in secret places. Naturalists have investi- 
gated the lives of the raccoon and squirrel and we see their haunts, 
their migrations and occupations as plainly in the pages of Buffon 
and Cuvier as in their native forests. But of the rat compara- 
tively little is known. He has been measured, weighed and di- 
vided into species to be sure, but his character is still mysterious. 
Our eyes grow heavy before he comes from his hiding place, for 
sun is to him as the moon to us and the moon is his sun, rousing 
him to merry life. 

For many years I had known him by glimpses. On warm 
summer afternoons, when men were taking siestas on their lounges 
and dogs were dozing in their kennels, I have caught one glimpse 
of a sharp black eye or noticed the tip of a long tail as it whisked 
from sight at the mouth‘of a miniature cavern. Sometimes the 
whole rat has been visible but only for a moment and in terror. 

In an inland city stood an old wooden barn, which had been 
for some time unoccupied. Hay was still lying in the loft and 
corn had been left in the bins, but the blood horses, which erst 
ate food from the broken racks, had been led away and the stalls 
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wereempty. The city has no pleasant vallies and shady groves, 
where the mind may wander and grow rich on its own thoughts ; 
so when I wished to indulge in revery and meditation I found no 
retreat so congenial as that old barn. I lay ona buffalo robe in 
the corner. A vagrant imagination had already converted this 
pelt into atiger skin ; the timber posts became the ivory columns 
of a palace, and the hay-dust trembling in the air had been 
changed by my fancy and the sun into pellicles of gold, fit atmos- 
phere fora royal court. I was called back to reality by a peculiar 
sound, The shrill squeak of a rat brought down my airy castle as 
low as Joshua’s horn brought down the walls of Jericho. The 
interruption was not disagreeable, however, for I had long felt a 
curiosity to know more about these underground people. Only 
a foot of earth or an inch of plank or plaster separate their lives 
from ours, but we seldom meet them. The rat, who had uttered 
the sound, was a scout sent by his companions, who lived under 
the floor, to spy out the land and, as he stood there, deserved to 
be graven in stone by some cunning hand as a statue of Caution. 
Every faculty was on guard against the mysterious intruder ; his 
eye flashed like a dark diamond, suspicion pricked up his ears and 
indecision lurked in his sinuous tai), A moment he hesitated, 
then slowly retired. Seeing that he was determined to retreat, I 
now uttered a view-halloo, which threw him into a panic, and he 
fled like lightning. 

This was rather an unsatisfactory glimpse into Ratland, and, a 
few nights afterwards, a plan was devised for fuller discoveries. 
The scene of operations was an old mansion. One after another 
the lights from gas and candle were extinguished and the stars of 
heaven supplied their places. We had bolted each door and case- 
ment and at last I went into the cellar to watch a robber, whose 
teeth affect an entrance where bar and saw of skillful burglar make 
no impression, I sat in a dark corner, The darkness did not 
seem unpleasant and the bell of the Court House, a mile distant, 
rang twelve o’clock with harmonious clangor. As if its notes 
broke some long enchantment, the world of midnight now awoke. 
First there was a rustle in the ash-heap, then a stirring among a 
pile of kindlings, anon a skurry of feet as some young rat won 
his spurs for dauntless hardihood in racing across the floor. But 
lo! in his career of leaps he has overturned some bottle or cup, 
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which makes a jingle, and everything is still. After a silence of 
some seconds, caused by our heedless friend just mentioned, a 
long-tailed patriarch from the region of the furnace hails some 
crony in an opposite corner and the two are soon engaged in dis- 
cussing a fine beef bone as I judge from the munching and ¢crunch- 
ing. The rats hear this sound, as well as I, and it is music to 
their ears. A great congregation flock to the feast. They are 
not long in finishing the meat and now forage for delicacies, One 
party explore a wooden box but find there nothing but soap ; 
another division make merry over potato peelings ; while a small 
band (confound them!) have scaled the barrel of apples and are 
feasting on the Russets. This is truly distressing. 

They grow merry. Schrill screams of laughter come from 
these imps of darkness, for I insist upon it that the jocund sound 
which a rat utters in his play, deserves to be called laughter as 
much as the ha-ha of mortal men. During all this time I have 
seen nothing, for the thick darkness, but now the moon peers in 
at the window and she and I together share the fun. Like the 
wand of a sorceress, the rays of Diana seem to clothe these jovial 
voices with fit bodies, since for the first time that night I see as 
well as hear the midnight rout. They cannot see me for I am in 
the shadow of the furnace. They rush around the cellar ina 
great game of romps. Here is their ball-room and on the hard 
cemented floor they practice their redowas and waltzes to the 
sound of vocal music. I wonder what liquor they quaff, they be 
somerry. I am sure, I have tried many a vintage but no grape 
that ever ripened in Spanish vinyards or under Italian skies can be 
pressed into an anodyne for sorrow, 

They might have frolicked until morning but at this moment 
the sudden sally of an old tomcat, tawny and truculent, sent them 
flying to their holes. The household tiger then glared around 
the cellar with his green eyes, and spying me, came with swelling 
back and complacent purr to be patted for his victory. 

I once caught a rat in a trap. He was a Norway rat, a breed 
who are among rats as the Anglo-Saxon race among men, pre-emi- 
nent for strength and courage. He paced his cage restlessly and 
would fain have been away. Daylight was unpleasant to him, 
strange faces peered at him and the growl of an impatient terrier 
foretold his fate. But in all his motions there wasa native dignity 
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which somehow reminded one of an Indian chief, and when the 
cruel canine jaws shook out his life, his last squeak was like the 
death song of a warrior at the stake. 

Men bet on the strength of athletes and the speed of horses and 
they have taken advantage of the pugnacity of the rat for the 
same purpose. As criminals were thrown to lions in the Roman 
ampitheatre, so rats to-day are thrown to dogs and odds are given 
on the terriers’ killing ten a minute. A long while ago | 
attended one of these barbaric exhibitions, but my sym- 
pathies were all in favor of the weaker side. To kill each 
rat the dog went through two motions,—a snap anda shake 
—and death followed. At last all were gone but one. He 
had fought nobly but was becoming each moment weaker, 
Fortunately the terrier was also exhausted and this made the 
chances more even. The dog lay on his side hoarsely barking, 
and ever and anon he would rise and make a furious dash. That 
kindly, honest expression which makes dogs so loveable, had van- 
ished from his face and his forehead was distorted with passion 
while a horrid grin wrinkled his lips and displayed his fangs. Ro- 
man dames sometimes dropped a handkerchief as a sign to spare 
some gallant fighter in the arena, but for the rat was no signal of 
mercy ; he was butchered to make a Chicago holiday. 

In this tragical manner ended my familiar acquaintance with 
the rodents, and from that day I have had no more intimate rela 
tions with them than people usually enjoy. Occasionally I hear 
a gnawing in the wainscotting and on quiet afternoons I have 
seen some bold forager precariously feasting on the spoils of the 
kitchen, but I nevermore expect to see the feasting, the dancing 
and the jollity of those rats who lived in the old mansion a long 
time ago. H. B. M. 
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OLD CHINA. 


“€ Strange all this difference there should be, 
‘<*> Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee.” 


BLIQUITY from the straight line of college custom, I shall 

liken with faint analogy unto arsenic—at all times dangerous ; 
it is more so when taken in small doses than in big ones. Small 
changes cannot make large failures, total reversion might. The 
former, even, havea chance at success, which would inflict a blow 
on the pride of its opposers. The hint then would be, that they 
have been hugging vacuity, wearing old tatters, when a new suit 
was obtainable ; or as bashful Slender, happy over a sigh, when a 
few steps further would have made him ‘happier by a spouse.’ 
It is this prospect of success—this odious approximation upon re- 
form—this night-mare of an overloaded stomach—they dread. 
They recoil from acknowledging the emptiness, are ashamed of 
the tatters. Hence ‘those tears”—their umbrage at changing. 
They become obstinate. They want to be weazen-face sticklers 
after custom ; they care not if they are sleepy Rip Van Winkles, 
living in the present but hankering after the past, ‘They love the 
tag-ends and always keep the beaten path. 

Wine-bibbers imbibe with gusto wine that has been souring in 
the cellar for years, and think its zest increased. Such men are 
worse. Connoisseurs are ecstatic over the angular, lank-limbed 
paintings of Prae Raphaelites, because the hand that painted them 
went down to the grave centuries ago. Such men are no less 
monomaniacs for the past. They adhere to practices, often 
merely because they are practices of the past. Anything different 
smacks of the terrible, the untried, is redolent of failure. Change 
is a gorgon-face, a harbinger of error, it isthe ‘ounce of sour,’ 
the dose of assafoetida, a Lazarus “‘all tattered and torn.” As 
his father’s ghost to Hamlet, it suggests what they ought to do— 
or, as Banquo’s to Macbeth, tells what they ought not. It isa 
Penelope to pull out until it makes better. It is not covered with 
rust, cob-webs are not spread over it. The shine of its newness 
hurts the eye. 
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This is not all. This attachment to old china is not solely a 
negative state of affection, not a doing of certain things from 
custom, and unwillingly. The tie is stronger. Love goes out 
from the doer to the deed. They are pleased to do them, as 
others have done. Spoon Exhibitions, whose expenses few share 
but whose seats many, stolen suppers, which stolen freshmen pay 
for, coalitions, politically carried and politically marred, rushing, 
hazing, skinning, fence-daubing, class splits, and all the jagged 
clogs of college machinery have little of compulsion in them, 
Affection for them has so long endured as to merge into bigotry, 

Surrender of them would cause a storm ; substitutes are eyed 
through green goggles. As the eye in long gazing upon one color, 
becomes insensible to different rays, so they become color-blind 
to other ways of procedure. They fail to admit advantages, 
though seen, or seek to overlook them by hinting at a greater bal- 
ance of evil as likely to result. O. Fogy, Esq., is hard to van- 
quish. He dwells in the hearts of his supporters, he appeals to 
their sense of ease and ‘ what is, is right.’ He allows no discus- 
sion, no middle ground, no border land, he finds no mean, believes 
not in purgatory. Salt will not catch him, he never spits up 
crooked pins as evidences of his own conviction. He is above 
an argument, yields no answer to controversy. Esto perpetua, 
He is simply an ave avdgwy, and rules with unquestioned authority, 
nor does he allow any. ‘ An oyster-like indifference to passing 
events” ever possesses him,—he is firm in “‘ a brawny defiance to 
the needles of thrusting-in conscience.” 

The force of his influence is great enough to penetrate all 
quarters, to leaven the whole mass. College laws are another 
species of old china. They cling lovingly to the past and fear 
innovation as * the blow of fate.” At stated distances, The Laws 
of Yale College come forth from the press in successive editions,— 
but the latest differeth little from the first. Many of them are 
out-of-date and dead in practice, yet matriculation oaths bind their 
observance upon all. Section XIV (any edition) reads: ‘* No 
student shall anywhere in New Haven act a part or be present at 
any theatrical performance ;” also the next tit-bit : ‘‘ No student 
shall play at billiards, cards, dice or any other unlawful game,”— 
and, “‘ shall not keep cards in his chamber.” Then follows a queer 
injunction about “ not going abroad during study hours,” and not 
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far off is a witty paradox commanding “‘ every student to abstain 
from singing, hallooing (choir not excepted), loud talking, and 
playing on musical instruments ;” then there is a species of special 
legislation made in the interest of prize-men, forbidding ‘* on pen- 
alty of admonition or suspension ” the “giving of treats.” Few 
were the sad hearts at the recent Promenade, yet, Chap. XVIII 
on Crimes and Misdemeanors, Sec. xxv. declares, “‘ The students 
are forbidden to furnish any engraven card of invitation for any 
college exhibition.” Now to stop enumerating we have here a 
whole closet of old crockery. ‘That it is such none will deny. 
All matriculates have taken the oath and ‘ subscribed their hand’ 
to faithfully perform these laws. Who has ever been mulcted 
for being in the streets at any hour, or rowing in the harbor with- 
out permission, or acting in theatricals, or keeping cards in his 
room? Few have read the laws through and fewer have thought 
of keeping them. It follows, that either the oath is bindingless, 
or the laws; if the former then we are made to be perjurers, if 
the latter, then they had better be repealed. They hold in vogue, 
like the ass-head on Bottom’s shoulder—more from fear of there 
being no other to replace it than from any particular beauty residing 
in it. They smell too much of the past, of Puritan days, when 
it was a sin to smile on Sunday. They have lain long enough in 
rest and rust. If a lawis in spirit dead we decry its enforcement, 
if a request is on its face just, we beg its consideration without 
the set answer, ‘ It is customary,’ or, the equally unsatisfactory, 
‘It must be referred to the Faculty.” Such courteousness is 
usually extended, We find no “Iceland of Negations.” Still, 
exceptional cases might occur of those, 


= prone 


“ To reverence what is past and plead, 
*¢ A course of long observance for their use.” 


With the law out of the statute-book, the necessity of asking 
would be spared, and the shame of being refused. 

We are no radicals, no quick-stepped reformers. ‘* To inno- 
vate,” says some wiseacre, “is not to reform.” We urge no 
‘change of base’ for the college, we see not the disease which, 
metaphorically speaking, hangs round our old brick buildings ; we 
doubt not the good of classical training, nor do we dread an in- 
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crease ; we fear not that our posterity—despite Theo. Tilton— 
will graduate under a negro president ; in fine, we do not advocate 
the co-education of sexes, however much we adore that opposite 
sex, We even ourselves, although we have no “ feminine par- 
tiality for old china,” love old things when worthy. There is a 
coziness in old slanting rooms, with its big muster-roll of names 
on the closet door, running back for half acentury. We wonder 
what kind of fellows owned them, and we want to come back 
some day and see how our own looks. We reverence the time- 
honored custom of ivy-planting. There is a sadness in the last 
parting of Presentation Day which awes us. There is a pleasure 
in sitting on the old knife-hacked fence while whittling its piny 
posts, which we shall not soon forget. These are old customs 
but they are good ones. Their age has wrapped them up in 
sanctity, not stripped them bare and nerveless, they are not dead 
relics of dead times. They are our household gods, “ plant- 
ing a terrible foot,” and like Elia’s, ‘* not to be rooted up without 
blood.” They claim no license from longevity. Their resting- 
place is self-merit. We love them because they are early born, 
we hate the others for their age and unfittingness. They 
have passed the prime and should die the death. Such is the 
difference. Affection for the one is conservatism, clinging to 
the other, old fogyism. The one as they grow will grow more 
sacred. The others, too long-lived and loved, will find no un- 
. timely grave. 

The mist of dubiety has settled upon them. Unalterableness 
as ‘a mark of merit” has become found-out humbuggery. Other 
customs grown to a senile thinness have sunk “as the sun sets.” 
From their fall prediction for the fall of such as these gains ground. 
King James always wore his old shoes, but doubtless they at 
last wore out. The old woman in the fable carried the calf in 
her arms from its infancy, but one day it was found to have 
grown too large, when she had the good sense to put it down. 
The calves of college life have many of them reached this gross- 
ness. The summons for their departure is not far distant. Old 
china will get broken, Such is the millenium we are waiting for. 
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LIGHT READING. 


HE day has happily passed by, when novel writing or reading 

is regarded in the light either of a sin or an unpardonable waste 
of time. A century ago the world had good reason to regard this 
species of literature as most demoralizing, because then it pandered 
to licentiousness and depended for success quite as much ona 
vulgar tone as upon any excellence of style or plot; but, as since 
that time customs have been cleansed, so has literature been 
washed of much impurity and the only books that can stand at 
the bar of public opinion now, must, while they bear the stamp of 
genius, be free from the defilement of license. 

Fiction, we think, may truly be said to have passed through its 
iron and silver age. ‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ ‘Tom Jones’ and Sir 
Chas. Grandison were among the first in the field. By them a 
new mine was opened to the popular taste and a new direction 
given for intellectual activity ; but these writings of Richardson, 
Fielding and Smollet had their day, and were succeeded by another 
class in which weakness and a mawkish sentiment seems to have 
supplanted the previous strength with its undercurrent of impurity. 
‘Thaddeus of Warsaw’ and the ‘ Children of the Abbey’ are 
examples of this class. The dawn of a new era to fiction, its 
golden age perhaps, may be dated with Walter Scott and his 
‘Waverly.’ Then, going below the surface, it began for the first 
time to take hold of real life and as a consequence to play an im- 
portant part in educating the race. Gradually its scope has been 
widened until at the present time it may without exaggeration be 
said, that the master minds of fiction are the world’s schoolmasters, 
and that their stories are our text-books of human virtues and 
vices. 


The successful novel of to-day must have some end in view— 
something to bring out beside incident. An imaginary biography 
which begins and ends with its hero without probing a single sore 
spot in the customs or morals of society is generally still-born. 
A public taste becoming more and more cultivated is not satisfied 
with sensation alone. The loves of Clara Louise and her noble 
William, the obdurate papa, the threat of reduced diet with the 
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final elopement and happy reconciliation, are being rapidly con- 
signed to the mercies of our kitchen maids. People whose time 
is worth something and who read to learn, ask themselves the 
question what is the point of this book and if, as Thackeray did, 
they turn to the last page and see, “‘ There is a fresh green 
mound in Brentford Churchyard on which is inscribed the name 
of Anna Maria or a sentence to that effect, shut the book at 
once, refusing to agitate their feelings needlessly, and not caring 
a fig for Anna Maria’s consumption.” 

The best novelists seem to feel the importance of writing 
themselves into the sympathies of mankind, by doing something 
to lighten its sufferings. In our own day, Dickens and Reade 
have been prime movers in this work, the former by showing up 
the miseries of the laboring poor, opened the eyes, hearts and 
purses of the rich to their wants. While the latter with his pen 
unlocked the doors of English prisons and mad-houses and put an 
end to the infamous practices carriedonin them. Thackeray and 
Trollope in another direction have rendered good service to 
society by showing its many short comings, taking off the velvet 
wrapping from their aristocracy and laying bare all its arrogance, 
selfishness, and vanity. Again we find writers who combine in- 
struction with amusement and give facts with such a delicious 
sugar coating of fiction that, asin the case of Scott and Miss 
Muhlbach’s stories we gradually imbibe a ‘universal history’ 
without a suspicion of working for it. We would not assert that 
all successful novels now-a-days are the direct or indirect agents of 
reform or education, but only that the general tendency in the 
best of fiction is to stimulate the reasoning powers as well as to 
excite the feelings. A notable exception to this are the writings 
of Wilkie Collins, which can be classed under the head of the 
‘purely sensational.” He evidently writes without a purpose and 
makes his books as the Yankee did razors, to sell. ‘ The Woman 
in White’ and ‘ Armadale’ may be tolerable food for the Byronic 
stamp of school girl, but most assuredly they are not the bread 
and meat a healthy mind asks in return for its time. In this 
author’s ‘ No Name,’ the vicious tendency is of a more positive 
character—getting its title from an open violation of divine and 
human law, and having the sin throughout either apologized for 
or glossed over with a delicate gauze of sophistry. 
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A great defect in many novels, which are otherwise good both 
in point and plot, is the unnatural and inflated style in which they 
are written, for as when watching a boy walking on very high 
stilts our interest in his progress is diminished by our fears for his 
safety, so we are are always, involuntarily, on the lookout for 
some untoward accident when reading an author who prefers to 
navigate his characters in a balloon over the Mount Blancs of 
life, instead of making them walk in the more prosaic, but safer 
paths of the multitude, expecting at every step to discover a rent 
in the air chariot, through which the gas shall escape and the hero 
come with a rush down from the clouds. Simplicity and natural- 
ness in relating striking incidents and good taste in weaving them 
together, so that each shall follow as the natural sequence of what 
precedes, is an art in fiction writing attained only by the few. 
Now what is simple and natural is not necessarily commonplace ; 
when it becomes so all our interest at once dies out. 

There is an unreasonable complaint against novel writers, be- 
cause they hurry their leading characters through more adventures 
and hair breadth escapes in a week, than fall tothe lot of ordinary 
mortals in a life time, and some cry out for more probability and 
less imagination in the story. This class of malcontents should 
remember, that it is the elevation of a plot from the ‘ what is’ to 
the ‘what might be’ which makes a book readable. Who would 
feel any interest in going over the ordinary hum-drum details of 
his own daily doings? or who could conscientiously give his time 
to the pages of a ploughboy’s diary? On a par with this are the 
grumblings of others, who find fault with heroes because they seem 
made of a material differing greatly from the original clay. These 
are the Browns, Smiths and Robinsons who are without a concep- 
tion higher than sugar hogsheads or dry goods cases; characters 
which all must admit, would make but sorry figures in a place 
where we look for types of what is good and great in humanity ; 
and these very B’s, S’s and R’s would probably be among the 
first to throw down the volume in which they were the leading 
actors, disgusted at the littleness of their own lives as shown up 
init. No. Wedo not take up a novel to learn what is the 
common experience of the race, but rather in it to sound the 
depths of human passion and be taught how near we can reach to 
purity and perfection without the addition of a single virtue not 
belonging to mankind in general. To dothis it is necessary that 
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the author should place a leading character in a strong light by 
inventing situations which will bring out prominent traits, and so 
give to his readers a front, rear and side view. To make the 
complicated machinery move without jar or creak is the work of 
a great artist alone. 

A good novel, besides holding up an ideal and pattern, helps us 
more than we appreciate to get an insight into human nature. A 
man’s personal experience is very limited, because the circle he 
moves in is small and even in this there are only one or two indi- 
viduals, his wife or child ora very intimate friend perhaps, whom 
he thoroughly understands ; nor can history, dealing as it does in 
facts chiefly, teach him the inner working of men’s minds. Met- 
aphysics and the writings of ancient philosophers have a greater or 
less value to the learned; but the great author addresses himself 
to the masses and by analyzing characters, tracing back effects to 
causes, making his reader and hero join hands in sympathy can 
and does teach one more of real life and the sort of world we are 
living in, than all the philosophies combined, With his experi- 
ence and study as a guide, we are led by easy paths into the inner 
shrine and treasure house of thought and feelings where the latent 
moving powers of the world lie screened from the untaught eye. 
The sculptor gives us form, the painter color; but the great novelist 
unveils the hidden cause at whose command the muscles play and 
the color comes and goes. 

It is a question how much we can indulge in this kind of read- 
ing and gain benefit from it. Without doubt like every other 
good thing it can be carried to excess. As too much, of even the 
most nutritious, food is injurious to the body, so an overdose of the 
best fiction is unprofitable, and should be guarded against. As one 
sermon often does a man, who is unaccustomed to them, more good 
than a hundred toa regular listener, so a pointed novel often 
makes a deep impression on a mind not surfeited with imaginary 
biographies. 

One need not necessarily become a pattern of excellence, by 
spending a day ina churchyard, and reading on tombstones the 
virtues of departed saints. If anything is to be learned in such a 
place he had better go over them one at atime. _If we might be 
permitted to offer a word of advice on this general subject of light 
reading, it would be :—Read only the best authors, at intervals, 
as a relaxation, and thoroughly digest. 
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A NEW COMEDY OF AN OLD ERROR. 


Mr. Editor :—Upon the yellowy and crooked-typed columns 
of a newspaper fragment, recently picked up, my attention was 
stopped by an old romance, whose dramatis locus was laid in our 
college world. The real facts whereof, hailing into my notice 
some time back, were in my intent to be published, and at the 
risk of their being ‘a twice-told tale,’ some interest may still 
dwell therein. The names and dates—the plot containing which 
is true—are fictitious in the story that follows. 


N the year 1837 there came to New Haven as entrées for the 

class of ’41, two young men, one known to be an ‘F. F. V.’ 
of Kentucky, the other from the lake border of the Empire State. 
Early thrown together at a preparatory school, similar circum- 
stances had formed the bond which similarity of tastes soon ce- 
mented. But while thus parallel in their inner character, nature 
had used quite different earth in the outer formation of each. 
Both were handsome but from opposite stand-points. The one 
a novel might have pictured a ‘male brunette,’ the other, well 
formed and light complexioned was a fair type of the ‘male 
blonde.’ In disposition, there was, as I have said, great similar- 
ity, but not exact coincidence. Harry Morgan, hailing from the 
seat of chivalry, mingled some tinges of its teachings in his tem- 
perament, though in general overlapped by good common sense. 
Generous beyond the mean, linking his well-wishing always with 
well doing, yet more often his kindness sprung from impulses 
than resulting from fixed principles. To his own surprise fre- 
quently he was guilty of imprudence where he meant only to be 
generous. As a consequence, the orbit in which his life had 
moved was more eccentric than that of his less impulsive friend. 
Arthur Lindsley was more of the matured man. He looked 
upon life with more seriousness, sought less its pleasures, and per- 
formed its duties with more zeal. While his own go-aheadtive- 
ness and the “ triple-brass of self-reliance ” sent Harry into pur- 
suits, where the other could not follow, the thoughtfulness of 
Arthur kept him from paths, which his friend should not have 
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pursued. They had their rooms and home in the family of 
a Mr. Pardee, an old friend of Arthur’s father, of whose quiet 
household the young men soon became part and portion. Dom- 
iciled here, I shall pass over their first year, with all its fracases 
of major and minor bullies, its old-fashioned pow-wows and mid- 
night burials; over the second with all the rows of townsmen 
and gownsmen, when old South Middle was garrisoned against a 
mob of excited firemen, only dispersed at the reading of the mob 
law and the sight of the militia; on through the pleasant valley 
of Junior to the last year, where like Othello’s judges, they had 
become “ most potent, grave and reverend Seniors.” It is here 
the error was made and the comedy played wherein they were 
the actors. But I must not anticipate. 

Society had called Harry Morgan to its shrine, and he had followed 
its summons so attentively, that Senior year found him, par excel- 
lence the ‘ ladies’ man’ of the class, a veritable Claude Melnotte. 
Pink-colored and rose-scented notes were ever requesting the 
pleasure of his company. If there was to bea sociable, a church 
meeting, or Sunday School concert, his lively voice was needed to 
add to its enjoyment. Young ladies’ working societies worked 
not, unless he was present to hold the skeins or thread the needles. 
Pic-nics could not come off successfully unless he was the Sisi- 
phus to roll the stone up the hill. He was always late to lectures 
because he was always accompanied. Like the Indian princess, 
whose footsteps were a cure for all diseases, he spread content 
and pleasure wherever he went. His footsteps were hailed with 
joy and his voice drove away all dullness. But in his pleasure- 
going he went alone, without his friend, who, bashful in nature, 
shrunk back from his eager pressing. Society to Arthur was an 
ordeal, for courage to enter which he must wait for future teach- 
ing, but it seemed the schoolmaster had been long abroad, for three 
years witnessed no change in his feelings, no dismissal of a quality 
so‘unworthy of him. Inthe long winter nights when his com- 
panion was out at some party or festival, he remained behind, 
preferring the fireside talk of his host and hostess to the briliant 
drawing-rooms of society and all its pretty trivialities. But this 
could not long continue unsequelled. Fate had not destined him 
him to be a recluse when his motives were idle fears. Lawrence 
Sterne in his idiosyncrasy might have been content ‘to love a 
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tree,” but he has not many “doubles.” This is not a world of 
trees only, nor are all its inhabitants to be ‘tree lovers.’ There 
came a change. It came ona cold snowy night in the shape of 
a sleigh, packed on the outside with an iron-bound ark trunk and 
numberless packages, and in the inside the smiling rosy cheeks of 
a niece of Mr. Pardee, a handsome girl of eighteen. There was 
a ring at the bell and through the opened door came the sounding 
kiss, the merry laugh of the newly-arrived. The echo falling 
upon his ears with startling emphasis, was the death-knell of 
Arthui’s hopes for a quiet evening, the paeon which told of the 
surprise of his stronghold. After refusing the entreaties of his 
friend to accompany him ona call, here was the mountain brought 
home to Mahomet, and face it he must. ‘It’s enough to defe- 
cate a dozen Jobs of their patience,” mentally thought the martyr, 
whose courage unlike a true hero’s was not rising with the dan- 
ger. The rustle of a dress, the glance of an eye and a few words 
spoken in introduction had changed his first crude thoughts, and 
converted them into second and wiser ones. He learned that the 
bright, smiling creature who stood before him was no less a per- 
sonage than Miss Hattie Staples, who had come down, as her 
uncle said with a merry chuckle, like the Assyrian of old to take 
them by storm with a short visit, and that she was to be to him 
as formidable as she was handsome, a few moments of uninter- 
rupted flow of small talk soon informed him. In her lively strain 
topic after topic melted away, news were told and questions asked, 
so that the spark of her conversation seemed like the fabulous 
vestal fire, never totally going out. The evening drew on its 
slow length, and feigning a sick headache, our hero left the par- 
lor, an exile from his peculiar birthright by one, whom least of 
all he would have chosen for his successor. In the confines of 
his own room he used time in fighting over his battle, in thinking 
of the novelty of his position, both in the past and conjuring up 
the future. Dire was his wrath against the stratagem undoubtedly 
conceived by Mr. Pardee, bitter was his repentance at refusing to 
call with Henry,—but yet, after all he had committed no mam- 
moth blunder. His ideas truly had been as confused as yarns of 
tangled thread, but unconsciously to him some invisible Psyche 
had sorted them, and pulled out the fit one in the fit place. Any- 
how he had done better than he had dared hope, and with this 
piece of Platonic philosophy he went to sleep. 
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That day was the breeder of “ills innumerable” for modest 
Arthur Lindsley. Where once he reigned master of the fireside 
circle, now there was a rival, in whose presence the gift of speech 
passed from his possession and the gift of Zeno came upon him, 
In the home parties, now increased by the company of Harry 
Morgan, who, since the fair stranger’s arrival less frequented the 
sociables of his club, he was too often only a listener. The 
sprightly talk and imperishable fund of anecdote of his friend 
carried all before it. For once he became good naturedly envious 
of Harry’s self-reliance, for once he deeply regretted his own 
bashfulness, which thus made him a second, while the rest of his 
nature had designed him fora first. But yet there were moments 
in which he came forth from the apparent shallowness that en- 
veloped him, and showed the true depths of his nature ; there 
were moments, when absorbed in some noble subject, he was still 
conscious of the deep attention taken from his friend and be- 
stowed upon himself. Led on by the bright glance and cheered 
by the bright smile, his nature began to assert its rights and to 
make him a talker as well asa thinker. Others might please, 
he could instruct. The spirit of earnestness which slept in his 
heart marked no less the language of his mind. Such was the 
condition of affairs, when the term came to its close. There 
had been arranged for the final Tuesday, a grand sociable at the 
mansion of Mr. Pardee, at which the two friends were to remain 
till midnight, and then take the 12 o’clock train for New York. 
Hardly necessary is it to dwell upon the minutiae of that evening 
—for one “‘affaire grande” is but a type of all,—so happily did 
it glide away amid the dancing and flirting of the loveliest of New 
Haven beauty and talent ; how stately the Seniors looked and how 
jolly the Juniors ;—how handsome our friends, both the self- 
trusting Harry and the newly emboldened Arthur ;—how Miss 
Staples was decided the gem of the evening and how in the dis- 
tribution of her favors old friends were most favored. All passed 
off pleasantly, reaching a happy end, as pleasant as the finis of a 
‘long drawn out’ novel. At the hour of parting with a few 
sincere words, expressive of his pleasure and impressive from 
their depth of feeling, Arthur passed to his room, leaving his 
friend still lingering, whom he promised to meet at the cars. 
Having hastily packed his few remaining untrunked things, he 
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walked saunteringly down towards the depot, which was not so 
handy in those days as it is now. He thought over the strange 
events of the last few months, and made an examination into his 
feelings, which for once in his life seemed depressed at leaving 
New Haven and discontented with the length of the vacation ; 
but it was no sphynx question to solve, for his thoughts all came 
to one end, all the tracks pointed in one direction. Lost in such 
pleasant meditations as these, he lost all consciousness of time 
and it was not till the twelve strokes of Winchester’s Factory 
bell returned him from the land of air-castles, to the sphere of 
Chapel St., that his apprehensions of being too late caused him 
to quicken his steps, but he reached Ollive St. just in time to see 
the midnight train gleam past him in the dark. 

It was the “* same old story ” going into its myriad-edition of 
““béte” getting the better of the mind. The milk-maid, who 
by the involuntary toss of her head at her imaginary suitors 
upset her milk pail and thereby all her air-hopes, and the poor 
peddling merchant, who kicked his wares out into the street, are 
true types of the whole class. “Its of no moment,” thought 
the ame, “you can go home, and take the six o’clock train 
in the morning, without the necessity of a second leavestaking 
and in company with your friend, who doubtless is also late.” 
Little was the future known, little did he think that those few 
moments of lateness were to decide a momentous question of his 
life; that, trivial things, Lilliputian though they seem, often 
influence more surely one’s destiny, than many mountain causes, 
which one can anticipate and by anticipating prevent. He re- 
traced his steps in haste, and by the assistance of a night-key 
getting into the house, which was now in perfect quiet, he found 
his way to his own room situated in one of the wings of the 
building. He entered this in silence so as not to disturb Henry, 
whose form by the dim light he saw upon the other side of the 
bed. Fatigued by the excitement of the night, sleep soon came 
upon him, and fancy scattered in as interludes sweet dreams, 
in which Hattie Staples was not far distant. The earliest beams 
of the rising sun roused him, and yawning he rose to perform 
the duty which they suggested. He turned to rouse Henry,— 
but where Henry should have been, he saw the sleeping form of 
Miss Staples. His position at once flashed upon him. Some of 
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the guests had doubtless remained all night, and his room, sup- 
posedly to be unoccupied, had been confiscated to her use, and 
in the dimness of the light, it was her form he had mistaken for 
that of his friend. There she lay now, with one white arm bent 
beneath her head and fringed with the brown full tresses, which 
fell in profusion from its burden; the long black eyelids closed 
over the eyes in sleep, while on her cheek a smile played, dimp- 
ling the rosy color which had there its resting place. One glance 
hastily snatched, and the involuntary surveyor of her charms 
now only sought to escape before his presence could be noticed, 
He hastily dressed and turning the key, would have gained the 
entrance in a moment later, but that moment was denied to him. 
Another pigmy tie ruled his destiny—moments cannot be bought 
even with kingdoms as the price. Miss Staples turning over 
opened her eyes, and trembling she saw him at the door. Her 
cheeks blanched, but the scream upon her lips was checked in 
its birth, by the death-like paleness which overspread his face, 
while in tenderest tones he quickly explained the reason. ‘ Miss 
Staples, an unfortunate mistake has placed me in a position this 
night, compromising your honor as well as inflicting upon me the 
misery of being the cause. I probably shall see you now for the 
last time, but with me, be assured, will ever rest the secret of 
this night’s error.” He passed out in sadness and the six o’clock 
train bore him in dejection to other scenes. Henry Morgan had 
not missed the last night’s train, for far different reasons had 
driven him in haste to get off. A modern version of Palamon 
and Arcite had been enacted, and “ faire Emilie” had rejected 
the dark knight. Palamon had been defeated, Arcite might have 
prevailed. 
* * * * * * * 

Time has grown older by four years since “the events last 
narrated,” and in the revolution the usual changes have come 
round. Our two friends came back to the last of College duties. 
Miss Staples having finished her visit had returned to her home. 
A term more passed when the two friends graduated with honor, 
though the beadle gave the greatest to Arthur Lindsley. Henry 
at the time we are writing was a noted barrister in New York, 
thriving and married. Arthur having received the property of a 
wealthy uncle, and with it a changed name, had gone to travel in 
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foreign lands immediately after his graduation. He had finished 
his travels and recently had returned. Taller in form, darkened 
in face by Nile-reflected sunbeams, scorched by Egypt’s burning 
sands, there remained of the light fair-haired Senior, but the 
winning smile and manly look. Suavity of manners, French- 
acquired, is substituted for the diffidence of old. Possessing 
every attraction, though coveted by ‘‘daughterful Mammas,” 
dinnered by courteous Papas, there remains a vacancy filled only 
by the unsatisfactory substance of a vision. There came a 
crisis however, as always does come, and much in the same old 
way and in the same old place. There was a party at his old 
friends, the Pardees, to which he came and there met Miss 
Staples, but in the disguise wrought by foreign climes he was un- 
recognized. He danced with her in the same room, where four 
years before, as modest Arthur Lindsley, he had claimed a like 
favor. The ratio of 18 to 21 had changed to that of 22 to 25, 
but we venture to say there had been no other change. How- 
ever this may be the inevitable finis came, and from frequent 
visits there resulted the engagement of these two hearts so long 
one. The marriage over we will linger to see the denouement, 
which came in that hour when courage fails the bravest of 
women. ‘ Hattie, do you know this is not the first time you 
and I have occupied the same room together?” A glance of 
surprise shot out from those eyes, whose brightness long years 
before had caused modest Arthur Lindsley to change his first 
thoughts :—“* Miss Staples, an unfortunate mistake has placed me 
in a position this night, both compromising your honor and in- 
flicting upon me the misery of being the cause. But with me, 
be assured, will ever rest the secret of this night’s error.” And 
thus the comedy ended. 
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CAN I BE A GENTLEMAN? 


Y subject is an old one, but I propose to treat it in a manner 

which, if the Index be Argus-eyed, will be new to these pages, 
I shall omit alike the customary eulogizing of Bayard, and the 
obtrusion of such details of personal taste as Timothy Titcomb 
shows in advising the annual outlay of ten dollars in neckties, or 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in insisting on white shirt bosoms— 


“ With small pearl buttons, two of them in sight.” 


My object is to place in distinct form, some of the thoughts 
which are suggested at times to most of us, and from them to 
draw certain practical conclusions, which, if allowed, may prove 
an assistance to some who ask themselves the question I have 
prefixed to this article. 

It is to be hoped there are few to whom the reflection does not 
in some form occur. Who does not venerate Dr. Arnold for 
seeking above all things to make his scholars Christian gentle- 
men? Who has not admired that famous epilogue, whose bur- 
den is:— 

But if you fall orif you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman.” 


Nor can a gentleman be unconscious. Those feelings and habits 
which make him a gentleman give him an appreciation of the 
character. Sidney, Addison, Lamb, and Thackeray, perhaps the 
distinctive gentlemen of English literature, seem in their writings 
to cherish even the title, and regard it with a fondness resulting 
from experience of its worth. It is a token of membership in the 
highest of human societies, and demands the recognition and care 
of its possessor. That one desires to assure himself of it, is 
an object worthy the aspiration of all who would lead happy and 
useful lives. 

To the word gentleman, however, very diverse meanings have 
been attached. The most preposterous were founded on a notion 
which may deserve mention ; that a gentleman should be able to 
excel any associates in any pursuit—in order, I suppose, that his 
affability may seem to proceed from condescension. Accordingly, 
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Montaigne says: ‘‘ Let him be able to do everything, but let him 
love to do nothing but what is good ;” Sir Robert Walpole cul- 
tivated gross conversation as a fine art; Byron, when accused of 
effeminacy, drank a whole company under the table ; and Wel- 
lesly, nephew of the Duke of Wellington, used, while in Paris, 
to get the children of the lowest orders into his house to teach 
his children to repeat the oaths and indecent language used among 
blackguards—“ in return for which” the historian approvingly 
remarks, ** he made his boys teach those low children how to 
swear in English.” 

“ Multum interest utrum peccare quis nolit vel nesciat,” says 
Seneca very truly ; but a gentleman of the present day can show 
without wallowing in the mire that he recoils from it through 
aversion. The whole theory belongs to that happily obsolete 
system of conduct with which Chesterfield corrupted the last 
century. Then a man desired to be a gentleman that he might 
attract the admiration of others ; now the gentleman clings to his 
character because he is conscious of its inherent worth. 

But while the idea of gentlemanhood has been greatly purified, 
there are still two conceptions between which the shuttlecock, 
opinion, is often tossed. The first is that good breeding consti- 
tutes the gentleman. And this is partlytrue. ‘ Manners,” says 
Emerson, ‘‘are the happy ways of doing things; each once a 
stroke of genius or of love,—now repeated and hardened into 
usage.” Manners are an attraction, a distinction, a power ; as 
far as they go they mark the gentleman. They require self-con- 
trol, immediate self-sacrifice, and attention to the feelings of others. 
But this may spring from selfish calculation as well as from kindness 
and honor. The most hardened and dangerous villains are they 
who cloak their schemes under the garb of polished good breed- 
ing—a type of which Sir John Chester, in Barnaby Rudge is a 
sample, while inimitable Major Pendennis, whose life is after all a 
sad tragedy, affords a perfect illustration of the utter emptiness of 
mere good breeding. 

Convinced of this, many bound to the opposite extreme, es- 
teeming kindness of heart the essential and sufficient qualifica- 
tion. Politeness is justly defined as benevolence carried into 
little things; and it is inferred that a man who overflows with love 


to his fellowmen is par excellence the gentleman. 
VOL. XXXIV. 25 
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Were good intentions infallible, this view would be entirely 
correct ; but unfortunately kindness is often associated with a 
deplorable lack of judgement. The fable of the bear which 
crushed it’s master’s head in seeking to drive away a troublesome 
musquito, is daily illustrated. When the Countess of Coventry 
in talking of pageants declared to her aged monarch that she de- 
sired nothing so much as to see a coronation, the fault was not in 
her heart. And in their best expressions of condolence, beney- 
olent people frequently but probe anew the wounds of affliction, 

The trouble lies here. No one can carry the law of love far- 
ther than to do unto others as he thinks he would wish done to 
him were he in their place. Now people are of all degrees of 
sensitiveness. Some natures are so fine-grained as to feel keenly 
the slighest careless allusion. Others are affected only by ag- 
gressive injury. Certainly the latter cannot comprehend the pain 
which a careless remark may cause the former ; nor can they hope, 
however watchful, to avoid all occasions of inflicting disquiet. 
To elude ordinary opportunities of this nature by the observance 
of specific rules is called good manners. To apprehend such 
junctures carefully, and to evade them with tact and grace, is 
commonly understood, rather illogically, as good breeding. 
These definitions are negative, but their positive aspects can be 
readily supplied. He who can unerringly avoid wounding 
another’s feelings, will learn to confer those unexpected attentions 
which awaken the grateful surprise it is the gentleman’s hourly 
triumph to occasion. 

When to true benevolence there is added this tact in its ex- 
pression, we have the peculiar characteristics of the gentleman. 
To be honest, to be brave, to be wise—these belong to manhood. 
The differentiz of gentlemanhood are unselfishness and tact. 

From these considerations it follows, first, that to be a gentle- 
man requires self-sacrifice. Instances obtrude upon the most 
careless of us, which interpose between us and inclination the duty 
of politeness. If we are on the watch for such occasions they 
constantly appear. To comply with a tiresome request, to en- 
tertain an unwelcome visitor, to treat a rude person with courtesy 
—these are among the commoner tests of good breeding. When 
there is added the duty of habitual thoughtfulness and attention to 
the wants of others, it seems a formidable undertaking ; and it is 
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easy to account for the failures of those who would assume the 
character as a mere adornment. So much is required that only 
he may hope to succeed who is so convinced of its intrinsic 
nobility and value, as to engraft it upon his heart and life. Yet 
this is dependent mainly upon the determination, and he who will 
may thus far be a gentleman. 

Tact is inborn. Some men do everything deftly and neatly, 
as it were by natural instinct. Such can easily be gentlemen. 
The life of some is from cradle to coffin a continuous botch. 
Such are never so clumsy as when they try to be polite. But 
nature places most men between these extremes, and leaves them 
to approach either. For such who desire to be gentlemen many 
opportunities are offered. The accepted canons of good manners 
present specific rules, and if their grounds are studied, suggest 
others. Intercourse is a constant school of experience. Espec- 
ially valuable are the examples of true gentlemen offered in 
history, and occasionally in daily life. 

It is granted to few to be perfect gentlemen. There may be 
none of us who can attainthateminence. But it is in the power 
of each to approach it, and he who strives honestly will receive in 
his own self-approval and in the esteem of others, ample reward 
for his efforts. 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 


EN are murmuring because secret societies are permitted to 

exist in our American colleges. They are men of sense, 
men of education and cultivation, men of mark, in short men 
whose opinions are valuable and should not be despised. Some- 
times one is led to think that men of so much experience, and of 
such profound wisdom cannot be altogether mistaken when they 
affirm that secret societies are the cut-worms and the caterpillars 
which wither the intellectual vegetation of our universities. But, 
on the other hand, the fact is worthy of consideration that those 
so arguing are either men who were at College long ago, and 
hence know of our secret societies only as they then existed, or 
they are men who never belonged to secret societies at all, and 
hence know of them only by hearsay. 
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Admitting the truth of their assertion that the intellectual 
activity and scholarly ambition of our students is not as great 
now as it was twenty years ago, does it necessarily follow that 
this degeneracy is a consequence of our secret society system? 
Perhaps one who is greatly their inferior in age and wisdom, but 
who has seen the working of our secret societies as they now 
exist, may be pardoned for jotting down hastily some of his 
views, even though they conflict somewhat with those generally 
held. 

First, as to the principle of secrecy against which such strong 
objections are recorded. No man feels himself called upon to 
entertain his friends with a minute relation of all his deeds and 
words. I presume that any one of these gentlemen would regard 
it as an insult should any one object to his reticence concerning 
the inner workings of his private family arrangements. He con- 
siders it his right to manage his own family as he pleases, to have 
his family discussions secret from the world, and to project and 
carry on his private plans, provided that they injure no one else, 
without advice or oversight from any one. Have we a right to 
suppose, because we cannot see the inside of his house, and un- 
derstand his family discipline, that there is necessarily iniquity 

‘projected there? 

In every city and community in the world there are cliques of 
society, who have nothing to do with each other except in the 
way of business. Does anyone pretend that there is anything 
wrong in this? Do mechanics complain because the social or- 
ganization and business plans of the monied aristocracy are hid- 
den from them? Do the aristocracy consider themselves 
wronged because they are denied free access to the homes and 
social gatherings of their employees? In short, does anyone in 
a free country deny the right of men to privacy? 

Now everyone on the ground knows that our secret societies 
are mere social cliques. It is natural for men to desire intimate 
friends. On the other hand it is absurd to suppose that ina 
large college a man can be intimate with his whole class, much 
less with his whole college. It is fair to suppose that the most 
strict would not object to the close intimacy of a few particular 
friends. Nor could they be blamed, except on the ground of 
policy, should their intimacy be carried so far as to become ex- 
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clusiveness. It seems to be a mere matter of taste. A true 
democrat prefers to be hail-fellow-well-met with everyone, and 
to acknowledge no intimate friends, while one of more aristo- 
cratic prejudices cares for but few friends and wants them 
select. Students, as respects human nature, are very similar to 
the rest of the world, and since this is the case, social cliques 
seem inevitable. It may be claimed that in a democratic coun- 
try such tendencies should be discouraged. Yet the fact remains 
that while men exist of different degrees of education, and with 
diversity of tastes, these social lines of division will be drawn, 
and men will refuse to be mingled in a common herd in every 
walk of life. So long as it is permissible for men to separate 
themselves from each other in social organizations, it seems but 
just that college students should not be compelled to constitute 
themselves into a pure democracy. 

Now as to the organization of these social cliques in college. 
Were some student to invite a few friends to his room for a 
social evening, no one would think of demanding a full report of 
their proceedings, nor consider it his duty to charge them with 
hatching iniquity because they did not choose to relate to him 
personally all that was said or done on that particular evening. 
But are our secret societies anything more than this? A com- 
pany of friends gather together for social enjoyment and mutual 
improvement, choosing not to go about the next day tattling to 
all college what this or that man said. More than this, they ask 
for no general criticism on their performances, and consequently 
invite no one to be present save their fellow members. They 
are provided with a place where they can develope their intellec- 
tual resources, freed from the embarrassment of a large and un- 
sympathetic audience, and yet assured of candid and able criti- 
cism from friends. You may call this haughtiness or exclusive- 
ness, but you have no right to denominate it iniquity and 
rottenness unless you have some proof which shall justify such a 
conclusion. In other words because a man is silent he is not 
necessarily wicked. Is it reasonable to suppose that these socie- 
ties at Yale, composed largely of professed Christians, and of 
staunch, upright men, are the dens of wickedness which some 
choose to consider them? In the first place there is no society 
in college which is not at all times accessible to the Faculty, 
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men usually regarded as extinguishers of deviltry, and even were 
not this the case, the public sentiment of the societies as they 
are now constituted (i. e. from the leading men of every Class, 
mentally and morally,) would permit nothing there which is not 
permissible outside. Aside from this, all our society-halls are 
situated in such public places as to restrain the members from 
any overt and extended wickedness, even were they so inclined, 
In short, the doings of our secret societies are sufficiently known 
among the college world as to insure exposure were anything im- 
proper to occur in them. 

Another objection raised against these secret societies is their 
tendency to distract the student’s attention from the regular col- 
lege work. This is undoubtedly true to a certain extent, but all 
outside work has the same tendency, and there is no reason to 
suppose that these societies are any more distracting than open 
societies would be. They hold meetings but once a week, and 
the preparation for these meetings probably occupies no more 
time than a preparation for the old-fashioned meetings of Broth- 
ers and Linonia was accustomed to do. If it does, the fact goes 
to prove that they are doing more good than the open societies 
used to do, and are greater stimulants to literary exertion. This, 
however, I suppose to be a minor objection. The chief com- 
plaint is against the time occupied in sociality and politics. 

As I hinted before, the social element in these societies is a 
necessity to students, and properly managed, cannot but result in 
good. We form a community by ourselves, and are shut out, to 
a great extent from the enjoyment of society at large. It would 
be cruel to ask students to refrain from jolly, social intercourse 
among themselves, and even were such a request made, the gre- 
garious instinct of men would impel them to disregard it. Now 
if this sociality is a good thing, or even if you consider it an un- 
avoidable evil, under what conditions shall it take place? We 
are nominally forbidden the use of the fence for social gatherings, 
and are cooped up in wretched little rooms, which cannot accom- 
modate comfortably more than a half dozen. Where then shall 
we meet? In the billiard room? That, in our code, is immoral. 
At Music Hall? That too, in most cases, is immoral. At 
Brothers and Linonia? They are purely literary societies, and 
permit no sociality, except in the way of parliamentary discus- 
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sion. Shall we give soirees and promenades in Alumni Hall, in- 
viting ladies and friends from town, and thereby provide an 
entertainment at once civilizing and pleasing? The austere 
Faculty forbid such a desecration. It must be plain then, that 
we are obliged to resort to our secret-society halls for social 
gatherings. Even then, I will venture to say that we do not 
spend one quarter the time in sociality as do the great majority of 
business men in the world at large. 

College politics I do not conceive to be the result of secret 
societies. We have peculiar institutions at Yale, which will in- 
evitably develope political rivalry, whether secret societies exist 
or not. While there are posts of honor to be filled, rival candi- 
dates with vigorous backers will continue to struggle for suprem- 
acy. The effect of secret societies is simply to systematize this 
conflict. It cannot be denied that any organized powers such as 
they constitute, will inspire greater doubt as to the result of con- 
tested elections than the absence of all organization, and conse- 
quently there is more electioneering and hard work done than 
there would otherwise be. But, on the other hand, it must be 
remembered that were there no existing and recognized parties of 
this kind, underhand alliances would surely be formed in the case 
of a close election, keeping all parties necessarily in ignorance as 
to their reliable constituents, and consequently in a perpetual 
ferment till the election, whatever it might be, was over. Such 
a state of affairs would evidently call for a greater consumption 
of time and energy than that which now exists. Consequently 
it seems that our secret-society system, by its tendency to array 
opposing political parties, in an avowed, but yet often friendly 
rivalry, does away with much of the trickery and back-biting 
which are the inevitable results of a general, promiscuous elec- 
tion. 

We now come back to the original question regarding the 
general effect of our secret societies. We know that they differ 
very much from the ancient organizations, which naturally gave 
rise to much complaint, and we cannot believe that as they now 
exist they are the cause of all the evils commonly ascribed to 
them. It seems a significant fact that those by whom they are 
condemned are universally those who know nothing about them. 
It is reasonable to conjecture that were they guilty of all the 
harm which some suppose, there would be some honorable men 
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among their members who would perceive it, and proclaim it as 
a warning to those yet untainted, To sum up our opinions, 
We regard their secrecy simply as privacy, allowable in every 
walk of life, and their organization a necessity. Experience 
showing that secret intercourse will always take place among 
those who are under surveillance, it is far better to have it a 
recognized and controllable intercourse, than that it should be 
driven into literal secrecy. The clannish and aristocratic spirit 
developed to some extent by these, or by any social organization, 
cannot but be regarded as an evil, and yet all history proves it to 
be an evil which cannot be avoided, but which, existing, can be 
controlled. While then we cannot conscientiously regard secret 
societies in College as a source of the highest good, we cannot, 
on the other hand, consider them as productive of great evil, and 
on the whole are compelled to acknowledge that the good accom- 
plished by them here, decidedly overbalances the evil, while the 
tendency seems to be in the way of a steady reformation of their 
present faults. Year by year their objectionable features are dis- 
appearing, and their advantages are becoming apparent. 

I mentioned the general complaint that the student of to-day 
has degenerated intellectually when compared with the student 
of twenty years ago. If this be true, it cannot with propriety 
be charged to the influence of our secret societies, for they ex- 
isted then as now, and in a much more objectionable form, pro- 
fessing no aim save that of joviality. If this degeneracy be an 
actual fact, it might more properly be charged to the lack of 
sympathy between the Faculty and the students. It is a patent 
and lamentable fact that there is not here that friendship between 
teacher and taught which alone can inspire enthusiasm in the 
scholar, and furnish encouragement to the teacher. What is the 
cause of this, or what remedy would work a cure, I leave for 
older and wiser heads to determine. One thing at least seems 
certain—that while recitations are gone through with as an irk- 
some task—while the student studies for marks, and not to 
acquire knowledge—while the consummation wished for is grad- 
uation and not learning, there will still be ground for complaint. 
Meanwhile it is perhaps as well that the blame should be laid 
upon secret societies which are in a measure irresponsible, as 
upon men, who are always responsible. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


The Month 


and a half since “last we met,” has swung around quite peacably and item-less, bringing 
both the usual oasis of two weeks unto the weary plodder of a desert fourteen and after 
the short pleasure had flown, bringing him back to the old familiar faces and places. The 
clock-work has commenced again for the last term of the year, and for many of us, the 
last term for aye. The weather, “lamb-like” at the beginning, has of late adopted 
more of the features of the chameleon, changing as “ the day changed,” with its varieties 
of heat, and cold unjustly transplanted from its proper place last winter, and given when 
we might expect better things. But though for one or two days the wind has been stiff 
enough to put your back against this has not stopped the trees and grass from putting on 
“ their prettiest,” nor the old path-maker from cutting down the overlapping grass from 
off the walks, in preparation for the many good-people who in some few weeks hence, 
will be flocking in “ to see the sights.” In the meantime, however, in happy do-noth- 
ingness the Seniors are sitting their last sit upon the old fence, singing their last glees, 
and getting “drilled ” for the hard work, which soon will meet them in which marbles 
and tops will find no place. Happy in their places with no bugbear of Junior Exhibi- 
tion before them the Juniors are looking forward with open hearts and purses to the “ big 
thing” of next month, which the nine-commissioned are getting up in regular ne plus 
ultra style. We know a thing or two of the rich dainties—* the feast of nectar’d sweets ” 
which that event will disclose, but we can only say hush, and bide the time. The Soph- 
omores, having lost all occasion for the exercise of their ire are settling down into compara- 
tive quiet, the ebb-tide,—the tpozacov or turning point when one begins to look down on 
hazing and squabbling as undignified, and to wait with tip-toe expectancy for the delights 
of jolly Junior year. And last of all, and numerically speaking, not the least, the Fresh- 
men come in for a word of notice. The usual-wrought change which third term wit- 
nesses, of general “ sprucing up” mixed with a little assumption of independence and 
nonchalance, shows that they have swallowed their matriculation oaths as other men and 
become bona-fide Yale-fied. We will merely stop to say that as a class they present a 
handsome appearance, and pass on with 


Our Record, 


which commenced with the day after Junior Exhibition, April gth, and which ends on 
May 2oth, in all about six weeks. The finis of the term brought nothing of any moment 
except perhaps the examinations, about which we are all posted, and it is only necessary to put 
onrecord the fact, that, owing tothe serious illness of Prof. Dana, the Seniors had no ex- 
amination in Geology, an omission, which they would doubtless classify under the genus 
raraavis: and then it may be well to notice that the twenty-five mathematical men in 70 
related all they knew about calculus to Prof. Newton in Alumni Hall, who thereby are re- 
lieved from the necessity of a mathematical annual in July. The Sophomores received a like 
favor from the Professor’s hands on the succeeding day, and from all accounts, we judge 
the paper was ‘quite easy,” at any rate few. were conditioned, whether from the easiness 
of the paper or the thoroughness of their cramming, and as a corollary to this we will 
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mention, that fewer were conditioned at last term’s examinations than at any previous 
one for some years. Term-work over, the grounds soon grew deserted, not counting, 
however, the aspirants for Townsends and the prize debate men of *70, of both of which 
genera quite a number hung around working and “ doing up ” their 


Spring Vacation 


generally, which, however, so far as New Haven is concerned had nothing of consequence, 
save perhaps the Odd Fellows’ Centennial with two thousand men fully rigged out, who 
paraded the streets on the 26th inst., and the gaudy young damsels who, during the holy- 
days sported along, not on the flying trapeze, but the plebeian bicycle, and who, accord- 
ing to a friend’s account, “ran the machine splendidly, without being held on,” though 
attended by a big crowd. Passing over their attendance, however, as no matter of sur- 
prise, we learn that twenty-seven Yale students attended at Booth’s Theatre on one eve- 
ning of vacation and we ourselves saw thirteen at the Academy of Brooklyn on the eve- 
ning of Miss Kellogg’s “second last appearance,” which shows at least that the “ blue 
element ” is not wanting in the metropolis and its sister-city, and that future alumni as- 
sociations will not want material. But “pleasure is like poppies spread” and no matter 
how quickly seized, it disappears like snow on wet places, a peculiary true remark 
when no happy accumulation of days lengthened our fortnight into three weeks, as did 
happen last year. So men left behind them Theatres and Operas and came back on the 
inevitable Wednesday to see what 


The New Term 


had to offer, and found, to be methodical, first George Francis Train, released from his 
English prison-house and hale, sound and in sana mente (?), down at Music Hall, talking 
about “ Up with Ireland,” “ Down with England,” and “ On with America,” to a large 
audience, largely student, whom he hugely delighted by his impromptu funniness—a 
second appearance a few days later in the character of a woman’s rights man and finan- 
cier, being quite as successful. Not many days behind, General Pratt turned up, the 
same old Daniel, ‘all tattered and torn ” from rough usage, if not from the lion’s paws, 
who, not having received any appointment at Washington, brought back his weary limbs 
to us, with the dust of many places on his hat, and a new collection of poems in his 
pocket. But to condense our facts a little more and come within a narrower circle, 
nothing alarming in the way of excitement has yet occurred. A band of music with a 
company going up to the inaugural, a printer’s strike down town, and “ the taking of the 
matriculation oath” by almost the entire Freshman class on the 8th inst., which by the 
way is somewhat later in the year than when we went through the nauseating process— 
has been all that has happened to break the monotony, excepting of course the so-called 


Term Studies, 


which were found to be for the Seniors, International Law in the President’s work of 
that name, and under his instruction; Dana’s Geology by Prof. Marsh of the S. S. S., 
who takes Prof. Dana’s place until the latter recovers sufficiently for the labors of the 
recitation room; Guizot’s History of Civilization is reaching its end under Prof. Wheeler ; 
and Chadbourne’s Theology under Prof. Porter finish up the recitations, with lectures 
by the Pres. on The Constitution, by Prof. Hadley on Roman Law, and perhaps by Prof. 
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Dana on Geology and Prof. Porter in his department. Prof. Eaton entertains 
the class also with his interesting lectures on Botany. The Juniors penetrate into 
Atwater’s Logic under Tutor Smith, and into Thucydices with Prof. Packard, the Mon- 
day recitation being given up for lectures on Grecian History. Astronomy by Prof. 
Loomis in his own text-book, with optic lectures on Thursday mornings finish up 
their part of the curriculum. No “ forensic disputations” are required, the first time of 
omission since 2nd term Freshman. Chemistry under Prof. Silliman is down on the 
bill for the last part of the term. The class is divided according to last term’s stand, an 
arrangement which makes some little difference from the one last time, when men were 
distributed according to their whole college stand. 

The Sophomores are being led through Terence—at least so much of him as is con- 
tained in The Adelphi, (which we will remark in parenthesis for the benefit of the Cou- 
rant, is not a Greek work)—by the guiding hands of Mr. Otis, while Mr. Miller per- 
forms the same task for them in Greek History, and Prof. Northrop is teaching the young 
idea how to shoot through the dry pages of Day’s Art of Discourse and the still drier 
Whately’s Rhetoric. It is notable, that for once in their course they have no mathe- 
matics, over which to use the midnight oil. The old way of dividing the class still 
holds. 

The Freshmen class—arranged in accordance with their standing forthe last two terms 
—have anticipated the usual order of events and taken up Conic Sections in which they 
are daily being taken down by Mr. Richards. They are also enjoying Mr. Perry’s in- 
struction on Herodotus, Prof. Coe’s on French and Tutor Keep’s on Horatian odes. The 
usual amount of literary work is required of the last mentioned classes. While we are 
on the subject of studies, we must rid our consciousness of the announcement which 
will cause more than one knee-quivering. Of course 


The Prize Examinations 


aremeant. The first of which, and most important, the Bristed, commenced on Thurs- 
day the 13th, and continued for three days, six hours per diem, embracing all the studies 
of Freshman and Sophomore years, with outside matter. Four contestants entered the 
field from the Junior class and one from the Sophomore. The present incumbent is Mr. 
Judson ’66. A vacancy occurs about every four years and the successful candidate gets 
a square hundred annually. About half-a-dozen Juniors tried for the Clark prize for Greek 
translations, and we hear about the same number of Freshmen are in preparation for the 
scholarship examinations, which commence on the last day of May. Trials naturally 
suggest results, so we turn ro record 


Those Prizes 


which genius has won in the last few weeks. The most important were the Senior com- 
position prizes, awarded “‘on the average” of the two compositions for the two terms, 
and they fell—no money with them we believe—upon the individuals according to the 
order named :—The first prizes to H. A. Beers of Hartford, H. C. Bannard, New Haven, 
E. Heaton of Cincinnati, O., E. P. Wilder, Kalapoor, India, J. T. Hillhouse, N. Y., 
H. V. Freeman of Rockford, Ill., G. S. Sedgwick of Great Barrington, Mass.— The 
second prizes were awarded to R. B. Richardson of Groton, Mass., C. W. Bardeen of 
Fitchburg, Mass., A. Shirley, N. Y., B. Perrin of New Britain, H. W. Raymond, N. Y., 
E. G. Coy of Sandusky, O., H. Lear of Doylestown, Pa. The subjects were chosen 
from 118 proposed and the “length not limited.” 
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The following Sophomores have taken mathematical prizes :—F. Johnson, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., R. P. Maynard, San Francisco, Cal., A. E. Todd, Feeding Hills, Mass., have all 
taken first prizes, while E. T. Owen, Hartford, Ct., hastaken the third prize and nobody 
the second. 

The Freshmen followed in their tracks and heard on Thursday, 6th, the first announce- 
ment from the pulpit of prizes for their class. ‘They were, so far as we could hear the 
announcement, first prizes for H. G. Chapin, East Bloomfield, N. Y., and C. C, Stearns, 
West Hartford, Ct. ; second prizes to N. Shepard, Roxbury, Ct., C. B. White of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., S. W. Weiss, Honesdale, Pa., and E. C. Woodruff of Guilford, Ct. ; third 
prizes to E. BE. Case of East Granby, Ct. and B. Hoppin, New Haven. In regard to 
these last prizes an admirable arrangement was made, by which all men, who approached 
acertain limit could take first prizes, and likewise with the second and third. The bi- 
section and trisection of prizes was thus prevented, “ for which all thanks.” The amount 
of money given to the Academic Department every year in prizes is about $616.00, and 
to resident graduates about $456.00 ; of the first of these amounts the Seniors receive the 
most, the Freshmen the next, the Sophomores come third, while the Juniors are entirely 
out in the cold, except when some “ triple-blessed ” son of Minerva comes out first best 
in the Bristed, which examination as we all know comes rarely and is open to two classes, 
when it does come. Howsoever, it is easy enough to add to “ prizes” one word and we 
shall have before us those 


Prize Debates, 


which we didn’t have last term, for honey-tongued eloquence persuaded the ‘ powers 
that be” that better justice would be done to Junior pieces, if the debates were put off 
until this season. The request was granted, with the proviso put in however, that they 
should take place within three days after school let in, and so they did, with the following 
contestants :—Linonia entered under Prof. Wheeler, Mr Dexter and Mr. Beach as judges, 
on the question ‘ Does a rude or civilized state of society tend to produce the higher order 
of Poetry?” eleven speakers. H. B. Mason, Chicago, Ill.; F. Countryman, New 
Haven; E. B. Thomas, Cortlandville, N. Y.; N. B. Coy, Sandusky, O. (absent from 
sickness) ; C. McReeve, Dansville, N. Y.; J. W. Andrews, Columbus, O.; E. J. 
Edwards, New Haven; G. L. Huntress, Centre Harbor, N. H.; J. E. Curran, Utica, 
N. Y.; H. A. Riley, Montrose, Pa.; W.H. Van Schoonhoven, Troy, N. Y. The 
prizes fell to Mason, Andrews, Reeve and Huntress, respectively. 

The Junior Brothers had their entertainment on the same evening, at which five 
members officiated.—P. Trumbull, Chicago, Ill.; Orlando Cope, Butterville, Ind.; P. 
Lindsley, Nashville, Tenn.; M. F. Tyler, New Haven; C. E. Shepard, Dansville, N- 
Y. The dispute was about American Institutions making “high stand ” statesman, 
and the judges were Hon. Mr. Wayland, A. L. Train of the Palladium, and Prof. 
Packard of the Faculty. The“ happy men” were Tyler, Cope and Lindsley. Leaving 


these alone with their glory” we will speak a word or two about other things of the 
same character. 


Linonia had a second display of intellectual fire-works on the evening of the 13th 
inst., the subject of debate this time being a resolution to the effect “ That, the pro- 
gressive spirit of the age had more to doin causing the French Revolution than the op- 
pressions of the nobility?” Only seven contested:—Greene Kendrick, Waterbury ; 
John Wesley Westcott, Berlin, N. J.; George Wright Heck, Dauphin, Pa.; Samuel 
Hannah Flemming, Marion, N.C.; Joseph Alvin Graves, Springfield, Mo.; Henry 
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Martin Sanders, New York City; Alexander Ross Merriam, Goshen, N. Y. Dr. Dag- 
gett, Rev. Geo. E. Day, D. D., and Tutor Keep did the deciding, and gave their decis- 
jon, for the first prize to Merriam and Sanders; the second to Westcott; and the third 
to Graves and Kendrick. The speaking was excellent, but the subject dull and unin- 


teresting. Why cannot our prize debate men find something new to talk about? Old, 
heavy subjects are pulled upstairs and elucidated to the audience there assembled, year 
after year, until threadbare. How novel and interesting it would be to hear men talking 
about some live college subject, in which all were interested and understood? Moles 
sometimes come up to daylight, and we do hope posterity will see a millenium here. 

Brothers’ Freshmen engaged in their first conflict on Monday evening, May 10 
Question, “ Would the adoption of Free Trade principles be beneficial to our Nation?” 
The judges who were well chosen, were Rev. Geo. L. Walker of the city ministry, 
David B. Perry, A. M., Chauncey B. Brewster, A. B., °68. The speakers were: Edwin 
S. Lines, Naugatuck; John H. Hincks, Bridgeport; George E. Martin, Norwich; 
Robert W. O’Brien, Louisville, Ky.; Thomas R. Bacon, New Haven; Charles A. 
Northrop, Ridgefield ; George Richards, Bridgeport. The speaking was all very good. 
The prizes were taken by Lines and O’Brien, first prize, Hincks, second; and Richards, 
the third. 

All these debates were interesting, and better attended than usual; still the interest 
was not as great nor the attendance as large and varied, as met on the night of May 12, 
at Music Hall to listen to the public performances of the 


A, 4. » Convention, 


which was held this year with the Yale Chapter. Forty-five delegates were present, 
representing 16 chapters and the convention lasted for two days. The opening exercises 
of the society took place at Music Hall, where the performances which were most cred- 
itable, were gone through with in the following order: 1. Music, Opening March, 
Greeting, Micuagtis. 2. Music, Overture, Poet and Peasant, Suppre. 3. Prayer by 
Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Day, Hudson Chapter. 4, Music, Ave Maria, Gounop. 
5. Poem, Rev. Increase N. Tarpox, Yale Chapter. 6. Music, Caprice de Concert, 
Solo for Flute, Terscuax. 7. Music, Selections, Robert de Diable, Mryerserr. 8. 
Oration, Hon. Witt1am S. Grorssecx, Miami Chapter. 9. Music, Song, Sleep well 
sweet Angel, Ast. 10. The Fraternity Song, (by the audience,) Xamrz. 11. Bene- 
diction by the Chaplain, Rev. H. N. Day, Hudson Chapter. Prof. Gilman of the S. S. 
S. presided at the meeting. The oration by Mr. Groesbeck was attentively listened to 
by the audience and amply repaid the listeners. The audience was quite large anda 
kindly number of the fair was sprinkled in among the sterner sex. The intellectual 
feast over, a still more gorgeous repast was served up on the next evening at the New 
Haven House. As it took place behind closed doors, and no reporters admitted, we did 
not penetrate, but we will “run our chances,” that joviality and jolly good fellowship 
were not wanting to the scene, which ended not till the small hours were hastening on. 
Toasts were expected from Manton Marble and Donald G. Mitchell, Lrr. editor of ’41, 
and other celebrities of the Society, but unfortunately they did not arrive in person, although 
some of them were heard from by letter communication. Undergraduates, however, 
filled up the programme with speeches. The subjects of the toasts, printed on one side 
of the bill of fare, were peculiarly appropriate and fittingly selected. Supper was served 
for one hundred guests and a varied bill of fare was discussed with the hearty, fraternal 
zeal which reunions such as this always bring forth. At one o’clock the company broke 
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up, mutually pleased. Thus ended the Thirty Seventh Anniversary of A. A. ®. Great 
praise is due to the Undergraduate Committee, for the tasty manner in which they got 
up the invitations, admission tickets, supper cards, programmes and et cetera, as well as 
for the general excellence of management, with which we have heard no complaint from 
any quarter. The whole was a great success, and nothing for which the society in 
particular or college at large need blush, and it gave to our visitors pleasant thoughts to 
carry away with them. The annual convention of ¥ Upsilon fraternity will be held with 
the Union chapter on the 20th inst. Gov. Hawley is down for the oration, The next 
union of Delta Kappa Epsilon will be held in the fall term with the Bowdoin chapter 
The interest taken in all such affairs is not a whit behind that which at present is mani- 
festing itself about our 


Boating Matters, 


of whose “revival,” big fellows going round with big subscription lists, are sure signs, 
We are glad to see them, however, as “the cerulean sky (we are using the language of 
an exchange) is stretched with a bright iris of hope” for good tidings of great joy in 
July’s contest. A delegation from Harvard was with us during the last month, to nego- 
tiate, if possible, for some changes in the usual annual race. They desired—inasmuch 
as they had engaged to row an international race with Oxford—that we should row with 
the crew which is to cross the ocean, each crew to have four hands and a coxswain and 
the race to come off on the 4th July. To both of these conditions our crew was willing 
to consent, but for the law on the statute-books, which forbids racing with any other 
college during term time, and as the Corporation does not meet till in July, this obstacle 
was insurmountable. The arrangement finally made was, that we should row the usual 
six-oared race at Worcester, Harvard choosing four new men to take the place of those 
substracted for the other race. This part of the programme then will remain unchanged. 
The Sophomore light-weight crew have challenged that of Harvard to contend at the 
same time and place. The men of each crew not to exceed 125 pounds in weight. 
The challenge, we are glad to learn, has been refused. The Freshmen have also issued a 
challenge, so from all accounts prospects bid fair for an exciting time at Worcester next 
summer. The University have commenced their training in earnest, rowing out twice 
daily with extra work in the Gymnasium. The walking system at the instigation of 
their trainer has been abandoned, but strict training-diet is enjoined upon all the men, 
with no license for society “ bums.” 

Harvard’s new crew has not yet been heard from. Ours will stand :—Geo. W. Drew 
(stroke), Wm. A. Copp, Orlando Cope, Wm. H. Lee, Roderic Terry (bow). The 
Spring races also begin to demand attention. Nocrew from the Senior class, we believe, 
intend to enter. °7o will enter a shell and gig crew. The former to be formed of E. 
H. Phelps (stroke), Geo. L. Huntress, No. 2, H. E. Martin, No. 3, A. P. Crane, No. 
4, Z. T. Carpenter, No. 5, W. C. Gulliver (bow) ; while the gig will have C. H. Dix 
(stroke), H. L. Hutchings, No. 2, G. F. Lincoln, No. 3, C. W. Gaylord, No. 4, W. 
H. Van Schoonhoven, No. 5, C. Phelps (bow). The former crew is fixed permanently, 
the latter may undergo some variation before the races. °71 will have her light-weight 
crew, which may probably row in the spring races, composed of Elliot (stroke), Morse, 
Fewsmith, Page, Landmesser, Benedict (bow). Her shell crew consists of Howe 
(stroke), Ford, Coonley, Wales, Peck, Murray (bow). The last named crew may un- 
dergo some changes, but for the present it is as above given. No gig will enter from 
her class. The Freshmen will use their class crew in the spring races. As now made 
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up,—for good, we believe,—it stands :—(Stroke) E. H. Hubbard, Sioux City, Iowa, or 
J. P. Studley, Ansonia, Ct.; (2), E. P. Jenkins, Falmouth, Mass.; (3), W. L. Cush- 
ing, Bath, Me.; (4), E.S. B. Swayne, Columbus, O.; (5), W. B. Wheeler, South 
Dover, N. Y.; (Bow,) L. S. Boomer, Chicago, Ill. Their gig crew is not yet decided 
upon, A few moments more with the University. Josh Ward has been up twice, 
once to start the work, and the second time to see that they were working, and in the 
proper manner. He will come for good in July. Two boats are in making for the 
University, one a paper, and the other one of Elliott’s regular shells: this latter, however, 
is out of making, for it has lately arrived at the boat-house, and measures in its stocks 
53 feet in length by 20 inches wide. But boating “as an organization of organs ” 
is not more important than that other muscle-developer hied as 


Base Ball, 


the interest about which grows warmer with the weather, which is saying a good deal. The 
University nine is not yet decided upon for good, although we are informed it will differ but 
in two men from last year’s. Several at present are practicing in the play games between the 
University and Freshman nines, who probably are not permanent fixtures. The Harvard 
club has been challenged for July 5th at Springfield, as a kind of test game, for their 
term ends about that time this year. Visits are also looked for from the Cincinnati 
club about the middle of June, and from the Union club of Lansinburg. Several of the 
New York and Brooklyn clubs are also going to give us a visit some time before July. 
From the Harvard Advocate of the 14th, we pick out the following challenge from ’72 
of Yale: “* To the Secretary of Harvard °72 Base Ball Club.—The Freshman nine of 
Yale hereby challenge the Freshman nine of Harvard to play a match game of base ball 
(ball for ball) at the time of the Worcester race.” The challenge we believe to be ac- 
cepted though we have seen no official response. The 72 nine of this year is consid- 
ered to be ahead of the Freshman nine last year, and the reverse is true of the Harvard 
Freshmen. The contestants of this year in every respect will be much more evenly 
matched than last, and the interest of course will be likewise increased. If our clubs 
get practice enough, and from all reports the prospects are good for match games, they 
will do no dishonor to their class and college. All clubs playing with ours get the bene- 
fit of the gate proceeds, an arrangement rendered necessary by the action of the Associa- 
tion this year, in regard to amateur clubs. But let us turn from “ matters physical” unto 
“ matters inte)lectual,” an important portion of which, comes under the head of 


Et cetera. 


In the first place, the Reading Room has had a little bettering lately, from the addition 
of The Catholic World, St. Fames’ Magazine, All the Year Round, and best of all Ap- 
pleton’s Fournal, whose place should be between the Nation and Round Table; but we 
feel sorry to record the disappearance of that staunch democratic organ, The Philadelphia 
4ge. No successor has yet arrived to fill its place. Were those two “ literary institu- 
tions "—each of which has a separate copy of the periodicals—merged into one or into 
nothing, the list of magazines might be made more varied. On a par with this is the 
folly of buying two copies of every book which comes out, one for Linonia and one 
for Brothers, and of paying the salaries of a double set of librarians, when a union of 
the two would double the number of volumes and halve the amount of expenses. 
Brothers’ list of new books embraces the names of about 140 for the year, most of them 
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new publications, some of them old ones to replace books either lost or marred: Lino- 
nia has about half as many on her list. We learn that $100 will be shortly spent in 
behalf of Brothers’ by the librarians. We hope that the selections will be a little better 
than their list shows at present. ‘The man with a broken ear,” “ Planchette the 
despair of Science,” are certainly not among the best in the market, neither have the 
Brownville Papers anything about them to attract.—Since the Art Gallery comes under 
the head of intellectual, it would be wrong to pass over the handsome present given to 
it just at the end of last term. We mean the picture of Rudolph of Hapsburg, placed 
in the upper gallery. In the basement rooms, those seventy-five casts, bought partly by 
the proceeds of last year’s exhibition (amounting to $700 net), and partly by a gift of 
Mr. Saulsbury, are arranged, the smaller ones around the walls, and the seven large ones 
grouped down the center of the room. The large one of Venus occupies the center of 
the floor, and from half an hour’s study, we are fully ready to swallow Homer’s statement 
that she was foam-made. Anyone who recollects the classical story of Laocoon, will do 
well to give some time to studying the group of that name, occupying the E end of the 
chamber, and which is said to be taken from the one in the Vatican. The height of 
the whole cast is some feet above the average height of a door. But this subject has 
nothing to do with the class of 


Sixty-Nine, 


who have but ten weeks more of college life, and but five of study. At present, they 
have eight recitations weekly and the same number of lectures, two to the President, 
(who also has the lectures on the Constitution, which were in the peculiar province of 
Gov. Dutton before his death), and one lecture apiece from Professors Hadley and Eaton, 
The picture-orders for the class are being filled by the class photographer, Mr. Sarony, 
as rapidly as possible, who we believe has given almost universal satisfaction. The list 
embraces 117 men who are in the class and exchange, and 32 who do not. There are 
besides, 31 members of the Faculty and 45 views of buildings and supernumeraries. 
Class albums are being made and will be here shortly. Next to hunting up those who 
exchange pictures, the most exciting event of the term will be the DeForest speaking. 
Fifteen odd pieces for Townsends will be handed in on May 26, and the announcement 
of the successful men will take place about the middle of June or a little earlier. The 
historians are also at work, preparing their batteries for Presentation Day. They are— 
L. H. Bagg, 1st Division, E. Heaton, 2nd Division, R. B. Richardson, 3d Division, C. 
H. Smith, 4th Division. The first mentioned gentleman is engaged in the preparation 
of the class statistics, to be published in a future number of the Lrr. He has also the 
arduous duty of preparing a class poem, besides his “ minor cares” of giving advice and 
assistance to the new Board of Editors. From all appearances we can look forward to 
many pleasures before us in the new term. 

As many may not want to take the trouble of looking over Catalogues and Pot-pourris 
for the dates, and as Freshmen may be ignorant, we will insert a small calendar of ref- 
erence, which if superfluous can be skipped :—Woolsey Examination, 14 weeks, Senior 
Examinations, 4 weeks, DeForest Speaking, 6 weeks, Spoon Exhibition, 6 weeks, Pre- 
sentation, day after above, Spring Races day before Spoon Exhibition, Annual, 7 weeks: 
Commencement, 9 weeks These are all counted from May 20, and make no account 
of half-weeks. The Worcester regatta comes on Friday succeeding commencement. 

‘The International race will take place onthe Thames on or after the 16th August. 
The Harvard crew goes over six week before the race to get ready. There will be an 
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informal race between this crew and the one to row with us, so that we can form a rough 
estimate how our Worcester crew compares with their International. The sight 
of these two crews pitted against each other in muscle and pluck will doubtless draw to- 
gether a large mass of Englishmen, and of our own countrymen no small number. It 
will be probably much more worth seeing than the 


Town Shows 


of the month, in spite of the variety of this latter class. Our record of these begins 
properly with the present term, for the double reason that no one thought of Music 
Hall during the examinations of April, and that after the brilliant promenade concert of 
the Juniors, there were no entertainments at the Hall specially worth seeing. During 
yacation, however, the unfortunate wretches who lingered to woo the Muses, enjoyed one 
performance which deserves mention, if for no other reason than that it was Shakesper- 
ian. Mr. W. H. Pope, who, it will be remembered, in connection with the charming 
Miss Agnes Ethel, won considerable praise in this place a few months ago, as Friar Law- 
rence in the Hunchback, played on Friday evening, April 23rd, Othello the Moor. To 
say that the entertainment was either good or well received, would be as preposterous as 
to argue Music Hall a decent place for a dramatic entertainment of any kind. We can 
but repeat for the hundredth time, that any dramatic company or manager who will risk 
reputation by playing for the amusement of this town from the narrow stage and con- 
temptible “ scenery ” of Music Hall is too innocent to hope for success. The audience cf 
course appreciated the situation, chatted and munched peanuts during the most impressive 
scenes, laughed outright at the worst actors, and listened respectfully only to Mr. Pope 
himself, who, we must allow, did play Othello well. Mr. Pope is an ambitious young 
actor, who shows effort and study, and his rendering of one of the most difficult of 
Shakespeare’s characters would, in any respectable building for dramatic performances, 
and before an appreciative audience, have been considered worthy of one much more 
experienced. ‘That he was wretchedly supported was peculiarly aggravating, from the 
fact that Mr. Pope attempted then for the first time a part so ambitious as the Moor of 
Venice, and no one could have failed, we are sure, to sympathize with the victim of so 
tormenting a debut. The company throughout, with the exception of Mrs. Waller 
whom the play bills called the “star,” was execrable; and that lady would play almost 
anything else we think, better than Iago. She is unquestionably an actress of ability, 
but an ability perverted enough when put into male attire and set after a character quite 
beyond: her reach. With the exception of Miss Kellogg in Don Pasquale, the minstrel 
troupes have drawn the largest houses. The Hibernian minstrels came on the 28th ult., 
they were succeeded by Buckley’s serenaders on the 6th, and Newcomb’s troupe on the 
8th inst. Laura Keene was here for two days but came short of pleasing, in that mcst 
charming little piece of “School.” The fault was the same which we find in all cases, 
where the company is not large enough and the attaches of Music Hall are depended 
upon. Miss Kellogg found the same drawbacks on the 17th, when a full house assem- 
bled to hear her Norina. In her case, the drawback was greater, for she not only found 
no assistance on the stage, but even missed it off, having as her orchestra only a piano. 
Had it been any one else but Miss Kellogg, the disappointment would have been uni- 
versal, but her singing was recompense enough. Witha brief account of the velocipedal 
thermometer, we will end what we hope has not been a too long record. We will not 
stop long with the subject of 
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Velocipedes, 


however, only to tell, what we never expected to have to tell, their dying days. Their 
days are numbered. Alas! Poor Yorick! A dire pronunciamento of the City Fathers 
in the words that “ No person shall use or propel by riding thereon any velocipede along or 
upon any paved walkin said (this) city, formed for the convenience of foot passengers” — 
with each violation counted at $25, has sent you to an untimely grave. Many disciples 
mourn their loss. But columns full of complaints have served to no avail in repealing the 
obnoxious article, but to strengthen it. A couple of bold riders were arrested on the green, 
but owed their release to the fact that paved walks were specified in the law. This 
quibble will no longer prevent strict justice from being meted out to all offenders. An- 
ticipation of bright moonlight rides on the green on summer evenings have faded beneath 
the cruel blow. The best rinks with their best machines at 25 cents per hour cannot 
rescue the dying out enthusiasm,—Monods, Pickerings, Hartfords are temptingless. The 
large Velocipedrome at the Beach House, Savin Rock, is not realizing the go/den expec- 
tations of its builders. Eli has grown thin from the total “ stand-still” of his velocipe- 
dal stock. Park & Crown St. corner offer big inducements, but few are enticed. Elm 
City still assures us that his building is warranted to stand for ages, but few attempt to 
test the accuracy of his statements. But here and there a solitary rider passes along the 
college yard, sole remnants of your former greatness, sole proofs of what you might have 
been. Nor is the sky overcast with circles of hope, no more will your followers “ see 
stars.” Signs point to a premature death. Over your grave the historian will write, 
Hic jacet Velocipedus, cui vitam dedit et mortem melancholia; or, in tenderer strain 
the poet will add :— 

“ Green be the turf above thee, 

“ Friend of my earlier days, 

“ None knew thee, but to love thee, 

* None named thee but to praise.” 

The Lit. has done with you. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Courteous Reader, we are longing to reach with you “the happy finis,” to ask your 
heartiest ‘ God-send’ on the newly-started pilgrims, but the end of our labor is not yet. 
Fain would we go per saltum to that wished-for period, but our Table heaped “high 
as Ossa, Pelion’s twin-sister,” bids us say the nay, and content ourselves with a homely 
word or two about other things. In the first place, the monthly invoice of 


New Books, 
sent us by the publishers needs a little inspection. 


Black Forest Village Stories. By Berthold Auerbach. Translated by Charles Goepp from 
the Author's own Edition. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. Pp. 377. 1869. New 
Haven: Henry H. Peck. 

These little tales are not, as the title might suggest, anything on the order of ‘ Dick 

Turpin’ or ‘The Bold Highwayman”—no hero-villain “ blessed with one virtue and a 

thousand vices ” has here his life sweetened out into countless chapters ; but they under- 
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take and accomplish, simply a pleasant record of quiet, peasant-life in the Black Forest of 
Germany, and to the excitement-seeker they offer no food for his distemper. Through- 
out the whole of them is displayed that calm, dreamy, almost idyllic charm of country 
life, of joyous quiltings, where nut-brown maids and stalwart youths meet to dance the 
fleeting hours away, feasting on the home-brewed ale and ruskinned apples. Then comes 
the recruiting officer and separates the plighted. Wars follow, a battle, a wound, a fur- 
lough, and then a promotion drops the curtain over the marriage ceremony of the brave 
heart and fair lady, amid the village bells ringing and peasants dancing on the green. 
Some of these stories take us into more prosaic life, disclosing home scenes and characters, 
with all the quaintness and novelty, which we imagine they must possess for a stranger. 
The elegant Sydney has hardly paid a more fitting tribute to his native peasantry, or poor 
simple Burns to bonnie Scots, than Mr. Auerbach in the present little volume to his 
countrymen. And they were appreciated assuch when first published in 1843 under the 
title of Dorfgeschicten, Village Pictures, being received with a flood-tide of applause by the 
lower classes, and not unnoticed by the upper ten. Translations were then made into 
French and Swedish. The one before us by Mr. Goepp has the reputation of being lit- 
eral and un-magnified, which is all we should care for in trying to catch an author in his 
native tongue. We have hardly time to dwell with them at large, but can only specify, 
The Gawk, ‘The Manor House, Nip-cheeked Toney, and Ivo, as being peculiarly “ ta- 
king.” Those who wish a pleasant volume to pick up after dinner, will do well to 
obtain this work from Mr. Peck. 


The Villa on the Rhine, Vol 1. By Berthold Auerbach. From the Author's Edition. New 

York: Leypoldt & Holt. Pp. 531. 1869. New Haven: Henry H. Peck. 

This is the latest finished work of Mr. Auerbach, and without doubt the most fin- 
ished. ‘On the Heights ” was good, Edelwiess was better, the climax is finished, and 
we have now the best. The gentle onhommie element which spreads through all his 
later works, has in this one mellowed down into a see-nothing-evil character. As In- 
itials is to Quits, we may even compare this story to Munchausen, as its second volume 
almost, if a work on a different subject can be said to be “a second volume.” It shows 
us Mr. A. as we have been told and as we can imagine he is, a hale, hearty gentleman 
of, say fifty-seven years, gay, witty, moving with ease alike amid the court-circle and the 
associations of working men; ever alive to charity, of which the generous offer of the 
proceeds of his new work, give evident proof. The present volume—the second of which 
we expect out shortly—embraces the first eight books. The two volumes of the pres- 
ent edition, called the library edition, will be out complete before the story, (which is 
being published in the Vienna Presse with the German title Das Landhaus am Rhein) 
will have reached its end, and consequently before the Robert Bros., Boston, who are 
translating from this magazine in the author’s despite, can get out their edition. 


The Villa on the Rhine. Same as above, except, that, this is a paper covered edition, 
of fit size to be bound, so as to match the American edition of “ On the Heights.” This 
edition will be in four parts. Part I extends as far as Book V, chap xv, in the Standard 
Ed. Part II extends to the end of Book VIII, corresponding with Vol. I, Standard. 
Part III ends with Book XI, Chap. vii, and Part IV finishes Vol. II, Standard. These 
all can be had, and any one who has spare hours and dimes for purchasing and reading 
one of the most interesting real-life novels of the day, would do well to get one of the 
two editions, at Peck’s. 


Trifles. By H. 8. Armstrong. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869. 


This charming little book, as its name indicates, is a collection of short stories to con- 
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sume the tag ends of times. Many of them, evidently moral-less, are yet pleasantly 
written. We think the author, whom we know to be a young man, has taken, if any- 
thing, a dark-side view of women. They are not all the cold, marble-hearted, fashion- 
following creatures, whom he has taken for his heroines. The glitter of fahionable life 
does not always turn its devotees into the stony Niobes as he leads us to think. “ The 
Leaves in the Life of an Idler ” is cleverly written, much in the manner of Ik Marvel, 
especially resembling that fireside scene in The Reveries of a Bachelor, where the lonely, 
unmated man goes back over the past and draws such a life-like picture of college prayers, 
The story is about the attempted assasination of Napoleon. The fact, upon which it is 
founded, that the missiles were made in Birmingham, Eng., and brought within the French 
borders in the form of egg-plants, we are certain has not yet become historical. The 
Story of a Beast is unnatural and overstretched. The others are better, but at best 
not satisfying. We should like to see the Author’s talents devoted to a weightier sub- 
ject ; we feel he would succeed. Writing love-stories, even in “ superfine magazines,” is 
a poor expenditure of time andtalent. The subject is writ out, if not the subjects. 


The Gates Wide Open; or Scenes in another World. By George Wood. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. 1869. New Haven: H. H. Peck. 

A queer book, with a queer plot, queer subject, and queerly written. First as to the 
book—it is the reprint of an old work published in 1858, entitled “ Future Life.” The 
firm failed, the book was recalled, and now encouraged by the success of Miss Phelps’ 
*¢ Gates Ajar,” the author has a second time fathered it, and changed its name at its new 
baptism. It must be successful, for as a novelty, it is decidedly the rarest of rare birds. 
Its plot is queer. We are in another world, yet there isa mixture of the old in every- 
thing, we see, eat, hear, speak, drink, et cetera. The author has doubtless made up his 
mind in the affirmative on Milton’s question, 


“ What if the earth 
“Be but the shadow of heaven and things therein 
“ Each to other like, more than on earth is thought,” 


only he makes the resemblance more real than shadowy. There can be nothing wrong in* 


his intention of dealing with things heavenly, provided he touches all things with care- 
ful hand, and at no place introducing the ridiculous or profane. He concludes in his sur- 
vey, unlike the poor woman, who thought her highest goal was “to sit in a clean white 
apron and sing psalms,” that there exist in the world above, many things which our 
philosophy wots not of, and here it is he verges on the profane. A Mrs. Jay having 
passed a lawful death, after floating “ in the atmosphere of a world of loveliness,” for 
some time, goes up, not ‘in a balloon,’ but mounted on acloud. Arrived at the abode 
of the blessed, she meets an old friend, Deacon Colgate, with whom she breakfasted. 
The rest of the book is given upto a description of what she saw, and in the description 
the most impious is placed side by side with the most sacred of features. Marriage, love, 
dancing, are all pelted in the chapters in helter-skelter order, with no respect for place or 
person. We doubt whether to call it a most outrageous satire or the product of some 
mind woefully aberrated. It will stand a dozen readings. We have only given it one, 
but shall try it again, when our editorial cares are over. All should get a copy, and 
when read, put it away on the shelf, ticketed “queer.” Try it. 


The True Woman ; a series of discourses, By Rev. F. D, Fulton. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. New Haven: H.H. Peck. Pp. 219. 1869. Price 50 cents. 


Peck has this book ; debaters should bear this in mind. 
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Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. By Elise Polko. Translated by Lady Wallace. New 
York: Leypoldt & Holt. Pp. 334. New Haven: Judd & White. 


The Ark of Elm Island. By Rev Elisha Kellogg, (author of “ Spartacus to the Gladiators,” 
etc.) Boston: Lee & Shepard. Pp. 288. New Haven: Judd & White. 1869. 
This is not Noah’s ark, but another divine’s. It is not filled with divers beasts and 

birds of many colors, but fifteen interesting chapters in the life of ‘ Lion Ben” consti- 

tute its summum bonum. The story is like ‘Mayne Reid’s and counterparts his Ran 
away to Sea, giving us a sea voyage, the best we have read in many a day. The chap- 
ter entitled “ A Sunday in Havana” is especially noteworthy, as showing two types of 
the negro, the free, who “ works little ; plays much ; sleeps much,” yet withal feels and 
glories in his freedom, and the poor slave, who looks with envy on the blessed state of 
his neighbor and works only for money enough to buy his freedom. This work makes 

No. III of the series which Mr. Kellogg is writing, and will soon be followed by the 

next number—The Boy Farmers of Elm Island. Though all bearing different names, 

they are unfortunately linked in characters and interest with each other. This we think 
is very reprehensible. Why must a body, to read an interesting story, be compelled to 

read through half a dozen volumes? It is like making a man, when he marries a 

woman and is compelled to support all her family, marry the whole family. 


Life of Fefferson Davis, with a Secret History of the Southern Confederacy. By Edward 
A. Pollard. 1869. Phila.: National Publishing Co. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll, illustrated by Fno. Tenniel. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. Pp. 192. 1869. New Haven: Judd & White. 
Would that we were better acquainted with Miss Alice and what she saw in Wonder- 
land, but a hasty glance is all that has been given her. 


Salt-Water Dick. By May Mannering. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New Haven: Judd 
& White. Pp. 230. 1869. 


Dotty Dimple. By Sopbie May. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Pp. 168. 1869. New 
Haven: Judd & White. 


Having now passed through the Rubicon of our book list, we may find some interest in 
the numerous 


Exchanges 
which have accumulated since the new board took possession. 


Cottece Macazines.— The Brunonian, Chicago Index Universitatis, Christian Union 
Literary Magazine, Granville Collegian, Dartmouth, Denison Collegian, Griswold Colle- 
gian, Hamilton Literary Monthly, Michigan University Magazine, Nassau Lit., Packer 
Quarterly, Ripon College Day, Virginia University Magazine. Correce Papers :— 
Amherst Student, Brown Yang Lang, Crown Point Castalian, Columbia Cap and Gown, 
Cornell Era, Delaware Western Collegian, Eureka College Vidette, Hamilton Campus, 
Harvard Advocate, Hiram Student, lowa University Reporter, Lawrence Collegian, Mc- 
Kendree Repository, Miami Student, Michigan University Chronicle, Monmouth College 
Courier, Notre Dame Scholastic Year, Pardee Literary Messenger, Racine College 
Mercury, Rutger’s Targum, Shurtleff Qui Vive, Trinity Tablet, University Chronicle, 
Washington Collegian, Western Collegian, Wesleyan College Argus, Williams Vidette, 
Willoughby Collegian, Ovurtsipe Perriopicats:—Arthur’s Home Magazine, Atlantic 
Monthly, Brooklyn Monthly, Cincinnati Medical Repertory, Littell’s Living Age, Michi- 
gan Teacher, Overland Monthly, Once a Month. Ovtswe Parers.—Advertisers’ Gazette, 
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American Fournal of Philately, American Literary Gazette, American Presbyterian, Apple- 
tons’ Fournal and Art Supplement, Baltimore Statesman, College Courant, Hearth and 
Home, New York Imperialist, Loomis’s Musical Fournal, Nation, New England Postal 
Record, Recorder Fournal, Round Table, Sea-Side Oracle, St. Louis Fournal of Education, 
Schoolmaster, Weekly American Workman. 

We have also received :—Baltimore Southern Metropolis, Die Gartenlaube, London So- 
ciety, North Hampton Free Press, New Haven Register, New York Practical Painter, 
New York Manufacturer and Builder, Yonkers Statesman, The Living Church. 


We are under obligations also, for the speech of Thos. C. Jenckes of Rhode Island, 
on his Civil Service Bill; and for the monthly report of the Department of Agriculture 
from Washington, and for pamphlets from the Free Trade League. 


Notes on College Exchanges. 


Our exchange list is rapidly extending, and we are glad to see it. We are willing to 
send the Lir. anywhere, wherever it is wanted, and like to see the same courteousness on 
the part of others. We hail with pleasure the appearance of any new periodical on the 
horizon, no matter how big its prospectus. In our patriarchal dignity we are glad to see 
the young folks springing up around us. Among the new ones, to which we 
extend the welcome hand this month, we are glad to notice the April number of Tie 
Packer Quarterly, with its very suggestive cover, and its still more inviting contents. 
The majority of the pieces are on readable subjects, and spite the trouble of cutting the 
leaves, recompense the reader. The magazine has the most attractive cover of any which 
reach us,—some others would be well enough with their present covering, were it not 
for the big black advertisements, that disfigure them. We are going to give our Jerol- 
amen St. friends a very prominent place on our shelf of exchanges, and hope to see it 
seeking its place “bright and early” every month. The Brunonian—now there’s the 
Brunonian, one of the most attractive of exchanges, were it not for the flaming advertise- 
ment of some boot-maker or tailor, which looks forth from the goodly cover, enough to _ 
disenchant the most enthusiastic of readers. We for many years sinned in that same 
way, but then we are old and it takes a long time for us to get about, but zow that we have 
moved, we can conscienciously recommend the change as one for the better. Among 
the “ good things” in its college news, we nctice an interesting letter from W. G. S. 
of *69. 

We must speak a word about 


Other Periodicals, 


which come like bright spots, after wandering through the mass of smaller matter, and 
which transfer us from the small cosmos of college life out into the larger world of ac- 
tivity, with its far different memorabilia. We commence alphabetically with 


Appletons Fournal, 


although, we suppose it is needless for us to sing the praises of the new Appletons’ Fournal, 
which quietly appropriated to itself a commanding position at the very outset, any more 
than to express our pleasure in adding it to our exchange list, and our entire approval of 
the “ rounds of applause,” which have elsewhere greeted its appearance. Its form is the 
one we would choose above all others for a paper, which is to gain such a pesition as this 
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undoubtedly will occupy, handy to read, and handy to put in binding and put away on 
our shelves. Besides, the paper on which it is printed and the handsome wood cuts which 
accompany it, will make it an ornamental as well as instructive volume, ready for spare 

ts and hand to show to one’s friends. If its sphere was to coincide with the 
Nation or Round Table, they would have to look well to their laurels, but on the contrary, 
it is designed to fill up a want in another department, leaving those two worthies to still 
stand supreme in their own place. The Art Supplement is truly valuable, containing in- 
formation on general matters of interest and illustrations, which one would think were 
the work of German artists; each number which has not this supplement, contains a 
large engraving as a substitute. But when wi// our contemporaries learn, and force their 
printers to acknowledge that the title of the new paper is not Appleton’s but Appletons’ 
Sournal ? 





Arthur’s Home Magazine. 


To notice the “literary” part of Arthur’s Home Magazine, is of course quite out of 
our way, but we cannot help expressing our amazement at the excellence of the wood 
cutentitled “* The Unwilling Scholar,” prefixed to the May number. It is rare indeed 
that we notice so well-executed a drawing on wood, in this country, and if the artist, Mr. 
Lauderbach, is in the habit of doing as well, he has no right to hide his light any longer 
under this Philadelphia bushel.—Mr. E. B. Bensell’s picture, too, in the May Once a 
Month is by no means badly done, and the monthly itself is positive proof that a neatly 
printed magazine can emanate from the city of brotherly love. Unique in form, and 
handy as well, with considerable tact and discrimination shown in the selection of its 
pieces, it is apt to contain something of interest for anyone’s leisure moments. Its price 
is two dollars a year, but its publishers (T. S. Arthur & Sons, of Philadelphia), in “ order 
to let people see the magazine and become acquainted with its rare excellence,” will send 
the first six numbers of the present year for a half dollar. And, though advice of this 
sort is not in our way, we venture to remark that the trifle spent in this manner would 
not be regretted. The Children’s Hour also reaches us from the same publishers, and is 
apparently a good enough thing for the little folks; though it cannot compare with The 
Nursery, “a magazine for youngest readers,” published by John L. Shorey of Boston. 
If any Lit. readers happen to be “ uncles” to promising nephews or nieces, two or three 
years old, we can do them a real service by assuring them that they can bestow no more 
acceptable a present than a subscription to this really meritorious little monthly. 


The Round Table. 


We observe by the Advertisers’ Gazette that the publication of the reputed  circula- 
tion” of different papers and periodicals in Rowell’s ** American Newspaper Directory ” 
has already begun to have its natural effect, in calling forth statements of the different 
publishers who have been aggrieved by having their “ circulation” rated too low. None, 
however, have as yet complained of mistakes in the opposite direction. The whole idea 
is, as the Nation says, a great “source of error,” and, “except as illustrating the truth 
that editors are fallible, the assertions of most of them about their ‘ circulation ’ are 
hardly worth setting down.” It was by a too implicit trust in the statements of the 
“ Directory ” that we ourselves were led into error last month, in allowing the Round 
Table and Nation a circulation of about 7,000,”"—a figure considerably too large, es- 
pecially for the former. 
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A few other minor inaccuracies also crept into the sketch of “ Two Papers ” to which 
we refer. Mr. Henry E. Sweetser, 58, of the Wor/d, one of the former conductors of the 
Round Tab/e, courteously informs us that we were in error in ascribing the suspension of 
Round Table in 1864 to a difference in the political views of its managers ;—not the 
slightest disagreement in this respect having ever arisen between them, as a matter of 
fact. While happy to make public the correction, we must still say, in justice to our- 
selves, that the statement—though, as it now appears, a wrong one—was made by us 
neither carelessly nor without strong evidence in its belief. A friend who understands 
the matter also informs us that Mr. Leslie Stephens long ago superseded Mr. Dicey as 
London correspondent of the Nation, and reminds us that as no Paris letters have ap- 
peared in that paper for a great while, M. Laugel has of course ceased to correspond for 
it. The Round Table of May 1, likewise takes occasion, ina “Table Talk” item of 
the biting ” sort, to make various disheartening general reflections as to the age, abil- 
ity and animus of the writer of “Two Papers,” together with a direct charge as to his 
veracity. This last we will reply to, so far as to assert that when the Round Table says 
that a majority of the writers mentioned in our sketch as past contributors to that paper, 
“have never published anything in its columns,” it says what is false. Our names were 
taken, as stated, from its own published list, and to it we beg leave to refer anyone who 
may care to satisfy himself that in this particular instance the Editor of the Yate Lir- 
ERARY Macazine compares quite favorably with the Editor of the Round Table, in the 
matter of “veracity” and intentional misrepresentation.” With the “style” of the 
article we of course have nothing to do; but, as insinuations as to our carefulness touch 
us ina tender spot, we beg our readers” indulgence when we tell them, that parties know- 
ing whereof they spoke have assured us that the statements of fact in the article alluded 
to were accurate in all essential particulars ; “‘ remarkably so, for a writer personally un- 
acquainted with journalistic matters in the city.” 


The Imperialist. 


Not every one knows, or notices, that there exists in New York City, a journal bear- 
ing this name, whose object corresponds to its name, ‘ to establish an imperial central 
government based upon free institutions.” Such a one there is, however, and it seems, 
as far as appearances go, to get along thrivingly. It is an eight-page weekly, and con- 
tains besides editorial articles on the advantages of imperial sway, an exhibit of the cor- 
ruptions of our government, either in direct charges, or in a general way laying them 
to the influence of republican institutions. For example the last number had its two 
chief articles under the titles, “ Causes of Republican Failure” and “The Moral In- 
fluence of Democracy.” It has now reached its No. 6, in spite of the numerous obitu- 
ary notices upon it going the rounds of its contemporaries. At its start people were in 
doubt as to its aim, considering it, if not like Barnum’s “ What is It?” at least to be 
something new in the burlesque line, but doubt has disappeared, and it stands to-day 
boldly as the champion of strong central government, either in monarchical or imperial 
form. The earnestness which is employed in the advocacy of such strange views, and 
the total absence of violent talk is doubtless strengthening its position. Its pages are 
full of letters from different portions of the country, chiefly however from the South, 
and in the rear of the paper is a column of orders directed to or with the mystic letters 
T. C. I. O., which we suppose to be an association having in end the same cause as the 
paper, its official organ. Whatever itis, it is sot a burlesque, nor an imaginary K. K. 
K. We are watching its course with interest, and advise those who have not seen it, to 
give it a glance. 
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London Society, 


for April, contains the second sketch of Mr. Towle, 61, upon American College Cus- 
toms, the first number of which was briefly noticed in the last Lrr. The author says, 
and we think justly, that the “Students of Yale adhere more strictly than those of any 
other American college to the traditional ceremonies and celebrations handed down from 
past university life.” Many of the customs he describes have died out, but there remain 
traces of them in those we hold at present. The electioneering for Brothers and Li- 
nonia is no more, but the campaign of the Freshmen societies has all the features of the 
old system. Biennial Jubilees exist only in our songs, but Annual Dinners take their 
place. Pow-wows and Euclid burials are clear gone, but Junior Exhibition is still the 
same. The Wooden Spoon still holds as when he was in College, even to the sameness 
in programme. The same ruse is still employed to get possession of examination papers, 
there remains the same fight over Freshmen for suppers, college politics have still the 
same marked features, smoking out still holds in vogue, “letters home” are just as 
frequent. We are not as radical as one would think from a first view, our customs 
change slowly, and total change comes rarely. We may remark, by-the-bye, that the 
magazine came to us with $2.25 “letter postage” due upon it, on account of its sender 
venturing to enclose his autograph! Fortunately, by oversight of the clerk we pre- 
sume, we were not called upon to pay that or any other amount; but as some overstrict 
official seems disposed to attend to the very “letter of the law,” we must ask the gentle- 
man, if he favors us in future, as we trust he will, not to presume that his official 
dignity will shield him in his attempt to defraud (by writing his name on a magazine!) 
His Majesties’ mail. 


Sabbath at Home, 


for May, contains some more chapters on Cyril Rivers, and what he learned at College. 
Unfortunately these are the bad chapters in Cyril’s life. He speaks at Junior Exhibi- 
tion, gets highly applauded, but it turns out he has been sailing under false colors, and 
speaking and stealing some other man’s oration, delivered twenty years before. Of course 
he is “ brought up,” disgraced, and just at this point, it becomes known that as a Sun- 
day school teacher he has embezzled the funds of his flock and bought an organ for 
them “on tick.” In this happy conglomeration of trouble the May number closes, and 
the next will doubtless bring him to a denoument, of what kind we have not the slight- 
est idea, for of all heroes such a character as this we have never met. The story is 
founded on a fact we have doubtless all heard, but how close the author has kept to it 
we do not know. 

The Galaxy has a sketch from the pen of W. A. Linn, Lrr. 68, on the little wan- 
dering musicians we meet in every city. It gives some interesting facts about them and 
is well worth reading. The title is Les Petits Italiens, 

New Englander has a long article on Yale College, down on Pres. Woolsey’s plan to 
change the corporation, and wanting to see a reform in our way of studying the classics. 
Another article on American colleges is from the pen of one member of the Faculty. 
All of these, topics concerning Yale, possess interest for us. 

We wish that all the “ free matter” which now passes through the mails, under our 
present abominable franking system, was as deserving of attention as the “Speech of 
Hon. Thomas A. Jenckes, of Rhode Island, in behalf of the Civil Service Bill,” which 
comes to us under that gentleman’s frank. We trust this little pamphlet is being 
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spread far and wide, and that by some means the great mass of the people will be made 
to understand what it is all about. For, as the Nation well says, the only apparent 
chance of securing its adoption is to frighten Congressmen into voting for it, since argu- 
ment seems no longer to influence them. And if in any way the people of the country 
can have the truths of this measure brought home to them, it is certain that they will 
demand its passage of their mis-Representatives at Washington, or an early withdrawal 
of these worthies from public life, with all its golden opportunities for public declama- 
tions against “ corruption.” 


The Living Church. 


It is with no small amount of pleasure that we have received the first number of 
this church paper, newly started in New York, to whose editorial corps Mr. W. G. 
Sumner, °63, was recently called. It enters upon a new field of labor. Among its 
contributors, Dr. Harwood, Trinity Church, New Haven, is counted, and though no 
list comes with the first number, yet we are told its columns will be filled by men of 
note in the New England Episcopate. The first number contains its first editorial upon 
the name of the paper—The Living Church. The rest of the contents is made up of 
foreign correspondence, notes upon the Irish Church Bill, and book reviews, and the 
usual column of scraps called Thoughts and Things. The paper is issued by the firm of 
Sutton, Brown & Co., New York, and as far as “the properties” of a paper goes, it 
certainly is one of the finest, our only objection being perhaps the too decided tint of 
the paper on which it is printed. We should like to see it added to the Sunday papers 
in the Reading Room, and recommend it for that purpose tothe treasurer of the Mis- 
sionary Society. 


Hearth and Home. 


The Hearth and Home though it has not attained any very great age, yet promises to 
live long and be strong. It is just the paper that is calculated to meet the want of our 
American home, neither “too literary” on the one hand, nor on the other too much 
devoted to common, every day affairs. Striking a happy mean between the two ex- 
tremes it presents us with a good readable paper, containing some matter that is fitted 
more to instruct than to amuse, and again some fitted more to interest than instruct 
It seems to us a paper particularly adapted to the farmer’s house. And we may say 
that a paper that should make the farmer’s work a speciality, has long been felt a great 
want. The Hearth and Home will meet that want to a great extent, and uniting as it 
does with its valuable information on farm matters, high literary excellence, we can 
safely predict for it even greater success than its present circulation warrants. We are 
particularly pleased with its illustrations—one of its many points of excellence. These 
with its admirable literary department will serve to render the paper remunerative, which 
has hardly yet been the case with a paper devoted simply to agriculture. Even if we 
had not read it we should almost feel justified in praising it from the character of its 
editors. What they have undertaken has yet to prove a failure, and from the well 
known character of its contributors we feel a regret that we were unable to read every 
word of it. But time, or rather the want of it, cut us short in our pleasant task. For 
the same reason the February number of The Overland Monthly has been robbed of that 
attention which we desired to give it, and which we know it merits from what we have 
seen of it before. It “smacks” of the far west, and has an air of freshness and vigor 
about it with which we are decidedly pleased. Its articles present a strong but by no 
means unfavorable contrast to those of our older and * more staid” eastern magazines. 
And among the many magazines of the present day we are disposed to award a high 
place to The Overland Monthly. 
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Quid pro Quo. 


It is suggestive to notice the various ways in which the different college papers treat 
the Courant’s recent proposal, “If you want to be sure of an exchange, publish this ad- 
vertisement.” Some insert it and say nothing} one or two print it with the remark 
that they do it out of pure philanthrophy, because they are glad to help on so good a 
paper as the Courant though they do not admit its right to order them; but most reject 
it with scorn, as though the proposal were an insult and an outrage, and vent their 
wrath against it by remarks of a more or less “biting” 


> 


character. The circumstance 
shows very well how the Courant is “ not a member of the college press” in the sense 
that all other college papers are, a fact which we think our duty to keep before the col- 
lege public. This being so, we see nothing particularly outrageous in the Courant’s 
proposal, unless it be in its hinting at rather than asserting its refusal to exchange. The 
various periodicals of college students, are published rather for “improvement” and 
“glory” than for money making, and those editors may be deemed peculiarly successful 
who * come out even” with the printer on the day of settlement. The object of “ex- 
changing,” too, is rather “for the fun of the thing” than for any money profit deriva- 
ble therefrom. As the Lir., for instance, confines itself exclusively to Yale matters, 
and is “entirely made up of the writings of undergraduates,” our exchanges are really of 
no particular value to us, yet we are glad to welcome them all. We presume the case 
is about the same with most of the other members of the college press, all of which are, 
in this view, on an equality with one another. But what would be “ fun” for us turns 
into injustice in the case of the Courant. Its expenses of publishing are probably not 
far behind a good many other outside periodicals, and hence it cannot afford to send 
round weekly a couple score of papers, and get in return exchanges for which it can 
have no mortal use. Therefore something must be put in the balance to equalize. 

And now, kind reader, having been kept from you so long by the large number of 
books and exchanges for the month, the last subject being now cleared off from our 
Table, we lean upon our elbows to have with you 


A bit of Gossip, 


about matters in general. You know of course that Professors Lyman and Newton 
sailed for Europe on the 16th ult.; the former with $10,000 to buy apparatus for the 
Scientific School, and the latter to make scme observations upcn meteors; you doubtless 
likewise have heard that Professor Northrop is Collector of the Port of New Haven, by 
virtue of his nomination by the President and confirmation by the Senate, and that the 
duties of his office are not arduous enough to require his resignation; nor can you be 
ignorant of the happy nomination of Mr. Keep to the consulship at Pirzus, in Greece, 
which will lose him to us. All these things are well known to you, but there may be 
a few personal items about the Lit. boards of which you are not aware. You may not 
know that of the last board, consisting of L. H. B., E. G. C., H. V. F., H. W. R., 
E. P. W., the first mentioned hopes in all human probability to become an editor, a rea/ 
one, after having played that characrer so successfully; that the second has designs on 
Theology, the third will take to the law; the fourth inclines to the law for the present 
and his old task of journalizing for the future, while the last in the list hopes to use the 
art of penscraftery either at the Bar, or in the “fourth estate”"—the press. Besides all 
this, you may be ignorant that E. P. C., J. H. C., W. C. G., C. H.S., T. J. T., were 
nominated to fill the editorial chairs of the Thirty-Fifth Board on the night of Dec. 8 ; 
elected at noon on Jan. 27, initiated on the evening of March 24; that the third named 
is Ch, and the last named Tr., and that the Memorabilia will not be given out—as was 
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stated in the last Lrr.,—but will remain in the hands of one of the editors. All these 
it can be said, without any editorial vanity, are ‘* things worth knowing.” As a scholi- 
um to this, it should be mentioned for your information that, each number will be out ag 
near the first of the month as possible, and none later than the middle at most, the 
difficulty of starting and want of experience rendering this number the only exception, 
With this much explanatory to pave the way, we lift our hats to give you the 


Editors’ Greeting. 


Some wiseacre with proverbial short-sightedness, gives us a receipt for beginning writing 
—* To write the first sentence yourself, and trust Providence for the second.” With us 
the case holds differently, we have many second sentences but lack the first. Our title 
suggests what’s to follow, but not what’sto come first. Our versatility is limited. We 
are not one who could write finely about a broomstick, nor upon a sofa as a subject 
would our “ task” have been well accomplished—scarce would we have out-Cowpered 
Cowper. We must do like the Italians, we will follow their maxim. Itis this. When 
they desire to take a wife, buy a mule or choose a melon—* pull your cap over your eyes 
and commend your soul to providence.” We will go it blinded, we will seize the first 
subject. Naturally enough our thoughts, like thoughts of school girls, revert to our 
clothes. ‘To-day we are seen of men in a new dress. The Lit. growing young again 
comes forth on tinted paper. It wears its thirty-four years lightly. No longer will its 
light be hid under the narrowing compass of a bushel. The bushel, ’tis true we have re- 
moved, but we tremble for the light. Will not regard for looks get the better of inside 
worth? or, will not we look to one part only, like the artist who painted a one-eyed 
princess by taking the profile and neglecting the other side? This it must be confessed 
we fear. Circumstances are against us. Contrast with those just gone before, will make 
our shortcomings shorter, and our nakedness more visible, since 


*‘ When a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 
“ The eyes of men are idly bent on him 
“ Who enters next.” 


Hence allowances must be made, complaints must be showered with sparing hand. Per- 
severance even without success is praiseworthy. To persevere is in our-power. We 
know the goal, we know what the Lit. should be. Heavy subjects and loaded articles 
we know are not in its province. If not reached by us, the fault is in our ability, not 
in our knowledge, is natural, not acquired. The causes operating against perfect success 
are many. Outside assistance comes rarely, without it, it is unnatural to suppose that 
five men can always present a readable magazine. This backing is of two kinds, active 
and passive, giving contributions and keeping back undue censure. A fiddler and his wife 
lived in enmity for long weeks, having a fiddle nightly placed in bed between them. 
On his happening to sneeze one night, and his wife according to the custom in that country 
saying ‘ God bless you,’ the quarrel was made up and the barrier removed. So with us. 
Bless us when wesneeze, smile when we are in trouble, and no fiddle of separation shall 
ever come between us. When small faults are seen, be not snappers-up of these “ un- 
conditioned trifles ;** when large ones come to the surface, and here we beg to substitute 
Irving’s apology—“ If the reader find here and there something to please him, let him 
rest assured that is was written expressly for intelligent readers like himself; but should 
he find anything to dislike, /et him tolerate it as one of those articles which the author has 
been obliged to write for readers of a less refined taste.” 

Such is the burden of our prologue. Mutual support will beget mutual good will. 
Commence on this principle at once. Our first visit is now paid you. We ask to greet 
you and be greeted. Be uot too severe. Our thanks are due you. We thank those 
who elected us and respect those who did not. The Past cannot be undone. The Future 
can correct what it cannot change. For the past we have regret, for the future, hope. 

© & 6 


The thanks of the new board at large, are due to Mr. L. H. Bagg, 69, for many 
valuable suggestions. Several items in our ‘ Notes on Exchanges” are from his pen. 











